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wolf and the dog internally, 
and js a crafty, lively, and li- 
bidinous animal. It breeds but once 
In 2 year, except ſome accident hap- 
pens to its firſt litter, and generally 
brings forth fgur or five cubs, which, 
like puppies, are produced blind.” The 
female goes with young about ſix weeks. 
It has been a common received opinion 
that this animal would produce with 
the dog kind, but late experiments 
prove it to be erroneous, and convince 
us that this animal will mix only with 


its, own ſpecies 1 
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HE fox exactly reſembles the 


The 


1 N78. Fox. 


The fox is ſmaller and flenderer than 
the wolf; the former being about two 
feet three inches long, and the latter 
three feet and an half. The tail of the 
fox is longer in proportion, and more 
buſhy ; its note 1s ſmaller, and more 
near'y reſembles that of a greyhonnd, 
and its hair is ſofter. Like the wolf, its 
eyes are obliquely fituated ; its ears are 
directed in the ame manner as thoſe of 
the wolf, and, in proportion toi its ſize, 


its head is equally large. 
The fox has Leir boon famous for 


His cunning and his arts; and he p- 
pears to merit the reputation he has 
gained, Of all animals, he has the 
moſt ſignificant eye, by which he ex- 

reſſes every paſſion of love, fear, 

atred, &c. ! the 1s remarkably play- 
ful, but, like other ſavage creatures 
Half rec aimed, he will, on the leaſt 
offence, bite thoſe with whom he is 
moſt-familiar. He 1s greatly delighted 
with his own buſhy tail, with which 
he often amuſes and exerciſes himſelf, 
by running in circles to catch it; and, 
in cold weather; he wraps it round his 
noſe, - , $2 TE 
_*- This animal generally keeps his ken- 
ne] at the edge of a wood, and yet 
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within an eaſy journey of ſome farm- 


houte. From«hence he liſtens to the 
crowing of the cock, and the cackling 
of the hen and chickens. He ſcents 
them at a diſtance ; he ſeizes every op- 
portunity, conceals his. approaches, 
creeps flily along, attacks his Preys and 
ſeldom returns without his otx. 
When he has acquired a larger prey 
than he can immediately devour, he 
carries off a part of the ipoil, conceals 
it at ſome convenient diſtance, and 
again returns to the charge. In this 
manner will he bring them one by one, 
and thruſt them into the earth with bis 
noſe: afterwards,” at his leifure, he 
more completely hides them by raw 
ming the Jooie earth on. them, till.the 
calls of hunger incite him to pay them 
another vifit. When this animal ob- 
ſerves any {pringes for catching hirds, 
he takes care to be before-hand- with 
the fowler, and if he finds any fowls 
entangled in the ſnare, he very ex- 
pertly takes them out. He "alſo finds 
out birds neſts, Teizes' the partritige 
and the quail while fitting, ands de- 
ſtroys large quantiues of game. oe 
willed on tlefiv of any kind, but his 
lays our ne#foodvis lambs; rabcbits, birds, 
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6 Nn Fox. 
poultry, and feathered ' game. When 
urged by hunger, he will eat carrois 
nd inſects; and, if near the ſea- coaſts, 
will eat ſhrimps, crabs, and other ſhell- 
fiſh. In vain does the poor hedge-hog 
roll itſelf up into a ball to oppoſe e him; 
he teaſes it till it is obliged to uncover 
itſelf, and then he devours it. In 
France and Italy the fox does incredi- 
ble damage in the vineyards, by feed- 
ing on the grapes, of which he 1s very 
: fond, | ; 
The chace of the fox requires leſs 
preparation than that of the wolf, and 
is more pleaſant and amuſing. The 
dogs have no great delight in purſuing 
the wolf, but they are extremely alert 


in following the fox, which chace they 


prefer to that of che hare or buck. For 
| rar rt of this chace, the huntſmen 
have their cant terms. The firſt year 
the fox is called a cub, the ſecond, a 
Fox, and the third, an \ old fox. His 
| rail is —＋ the bruſh or drag. He is 
FB rae of Fay a large kind of 

ſted 2 ſmaller 
— fry terriers, 3 follow him 
into ' his kennel, und attack him 
there. As ſoon as the fox difeovers 
That he is * he my” — 

kenn 
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The Fox. 7 
kennel, and takes refuge at the bottom 
of it; where, for 'a moment, he'loſes 
the cry of his enemies; but the whole 
pack preſently ſurround the mouth of 
his retreat; where their vehemence and 
rage redouble, and the little terrier 
courageouſly ventures in. Sometimes 
the kennel is under a rock, or among 
the roots of old trees; in ſuch caſes 
the fox cannot be dug out, nor can the 
terrier contend with him at the bottom 
of his hole: but, When he can be dug 
out, he 1s uſually carried in a bag to 
ſome open country, and there ſet looſe 
before the hounds, The fox leaves a 
ſtrong ſcent, which always keeps up a 
full cry, and adds to the entertain- 
7 „ 5 
The ſmell of this animal is indeed 
very ſtrohg, but that of 'the urine is 
moſt remarkably fœtid. It is ſo offen- 
five to itſelf, that it will take the-trou- 
ble of digging a hole in the ground, 
and there, after depoſiting its water, 
cover it over with the earth. It is ſaid. 
the fox makes uſe of its utine to force 
the cleanly badger from its habitation. 
Upon the truth of this aſſertion I will 
not inſiſt; but it is certain that the fox 
makes uſe of the badger's kennel: not 
„„  u er 4 NEE FU 25 | © > Qn 
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on account of its being unable to form 
its own retreat; but to fave itſelf ſome 
trouble: for after the expulſion of the 
firſt inhabitant, the fox greatly en- 
larges and improves it; making the ad- 
did on of ſeveral chambers, and provi- 
dentially contriving ſeveral avenues to 
{ſecure a retreat from every quarter, 
There are only three varieties of 
foxes in this Hland, which differ from 
each other in ſize, but not in form or co- 
lour. The greyhound fox is the largeſt, 
talleſt, and boldeſt, and will even attack 


a grown ſheep : the maſtiff- fox is leſs: 


the cur-fox 1s the leaſt, though the 


moſt pernicious of the three to the pea- 


ſant and the farmer; and is continually 
lurking about out-houſes, barns, &c. 
In the colder countries round the 
pole, foxes are found of all colours; 
black, blue, grey, iron- grey, filver- 
grey, white, white with red legs, white 
with black legs, white with the point 
of the tail black, red with the throat 
and belly white, and with a ſtripe of 
black extending the whole length of 


the back, and another ſtripe croſſing it 


at the ſhoulders. The common fox, 
however, is more umverſally diffuſed 
than any af the former. It inhabits 


Europe; 
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The Fox. 2M 
Europe ; the cold and temperate parts 
of Afia 3 Barbary, but not the hotter 
parts of Africa; it abounds in North 
America; and is alſo to be found in 
South-America, They have the ſame 
cunning diſpoſition in all countries, and 


the ſame eagerneſs after prey. They 
commit the ſame ravages among game, 


birds, poultry, and the leſſer quadru- 
s. Their voice 1s a kind of yelp, 


and not a bark; and their bite, like that 


of the wolf, is very hard and danger- 
ous. Their colour, in general, is a 
kind of a tawny red, mixed with aſh- 
colour; but in this particular they 
reatly vary. The fur of the white 
ox is not much eſteemed, becauſe the 
hair falls off; the blue fox ſkins are 
ſcarce, and are therefore bought up with 
great avidity; but the black fox ſkin 
is held in the greateſt eſtimation, and 
is {ſold at a very high price. Theſe 
ſkins are frequently made into muffs, 
and are extremely warm and beauti- 
ful. -- 5 „%%% INGO 
The Brant fox, deſeribed by Geſner 
and Linnæus, is of a fiery redneſs. Mr. 
Brook received one of theſe from Pen- 
38 which was not above half 
the ſize of the common fox. 
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10 The Fox. 

The grey fox inhabits Carolina, and 
the warmer parts of North-America. 
It agrees with the common fox in form; 
but never burroughs. It affords but 
little diverſion to the ſportſman, but 
takes to its retreat after about a mile's 
chace. It feeds on poultry, birds, &c. 
and has no ſtrong ſmell. It is eaſily 
tamed. | Fete 
The ſilvery fox, or renard argente &, 
reſembles the common fox in form, 
and is found in great plenty in Low- 
fiana. They have a beautiful coat; 
having long filvery hair ſpringing over 
ſhort brown hair, which gives them a 
very a ee As they hve 
in foreſts which abound with game, 
they never attack poultry, 

The fox is very prequdicial to the 
huſbandman, by taking away, and de- 
ſtroying his lambs, poultry, geeſe, &c. 


eſpecially in places that are near foreſt- 


woods, and covert places. The beft 
way of deſtroyipg them, fays Mr. 
Mortimer, is with guns or traps, in 
the following manner: if you intend 
to ſhoot them, procure a ſheep's paunch, 
and tyingitto a long ſtick, rub your ſhoes 
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well 
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well upon it, that the fox may have no 
ſcent of your feet, and draw the paunch 
after you, with which make a trail a 
mile or two in length; and order it ſo 
as to bring it near ſome thick-headed 
tree. At which place, when you have 
made your trail, leave the paunch, and 
with your gun get up into the tree; 
and as ſoon as it begins to be dark, you 
will ſee him come by you upon the 


„ feent of the trail, where you may 
ſhoot him. Obſerve that you draw the 
Trail to windward of the tree, if you 
-r I can. | SHE rg 

a But if you mean to catch them with 


e Jaſteel- trap, which is the ſureſt method, 
e, ¶ chooſe a place to {et it in a plain part 

of a large field; let it be out of the 
ae way of all paths, but not near either a 
e- hedge or any ſhelter, Open your trap, 
ic. and lay it upon the ground, and cut 
ſt· out in the turf juſt the exact form of it, 

and take out ſo much earth as may 
make room to lay it, covering it again 
very neatly with the turf you cut out; 
and, if the joints of the turf will not 
cloſe exactly, get ſome of the fine mould 
that is to : found in a new caſt-up 
mole-hill,- and fill the joints with it, 
taking ſome graſs, and ſticking it in the 

mould, 


12 "a The Fox. 
mould, as if it grew there, Make all 
ſo fine and plain, as that it may deceive 
your own eye to look upon it. About 
eight or ten yards from the trap, three ſe- 
veral ways, ſcatter ſome of the fine mould 
that you had out of the mole- hill, very 
thin upon a place about fourteen or 
fifteen inches ſquare; and upon theſe 
places, and where the trap 1s, lay two 
or three ſmall bits of cheete, and with a 


oF ſheep's paunch, as before directed, draw 
. a trail of about a mile long to each of 


the three places, that are at a diſtance 
from the trap, and from thence to the 
trap, that the fox may come upon one 
of thoſe places firſt, which will make 
him approach the trap with more bold- 
neſs, where you will ſeldom fail of 
him; but you muſt obſervenot to faſten 
your trap, but to leave it looſe, that 
the fox may draw it to the hedge-fide, 
or to ſome cover, or he will bite off his 


leg, and be gone. 110 
| 1 down a ſtick in the wood, 
and ſet a trap for them in their paths, 
like that which is ſet for woodcocks, 
which hangs them up, or any other 
fort of vermin *. 


| + * Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. I. page 313. 
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Tux JACKALL. 
THE jackall is vulgarly called the 


lion's provider, from an opinion that 
it rouſes the prey for that animal. The 
fact is, every creature in the foreſt is 
ſet in motion by the cries of the jack- 
alls: the lion, and other beaſts of ra- 


pine, attend to the chace by a kind of 


inſtinct, and ſeize thoſe timid animals 
that betake themſelves to flight at the 
noiſe of this nightly pack. 3 

8 


one of the moſt common among t 


wild animals in the Eaſt, there is ſcarce 
any leſs known in Europe, or more in- 


differently diſcribed by natural hiſtori- 
ans. It is ſaid to be of the ſize of a 
common fox, and reſembling that ani- 
mal in the hinder parts, particularly 


the tail ; and the wolf in the fore- parts, 


eſpecially in the noſe. Its legs are 
ſhorter than thoſe of the fox, and its 


colour of a bright yellow. The jackall 
ſeems to be placed between the wolf 
and the dog; it appears to have the 


ferocity of the wolf, and the familiarity 


of the dog. Its cry is between barking 


and howling, and 1s a lamentation re- 
ſembling that of human diſtreſs. In 
. its 
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its purſuits it is more noiſy than the WW, 
dog, and more voracious than the wolf. 
It 1s an inhabitant of all the hot and 
temperate parts of Aſia, and is found the 
in Barbary, and other parts of Africa, 
as low as. the Cape of Good- Hope. 

The jackall never goes alone, but al- 
ways in packs of forty, fifty, or even BM 1 
two hundred together, and they hunt} 
like hounds in full cry from evening till 
morning *. Nothing can eſcape them: ¶ the 
they make even the ſmalleſt animals WY 
their prey ; and yet, when thus united, 4 
have the courage to face the largeſt: bel 
they deſtroy the flocks and poultry, 
ravage villages and gardens, and even 
deſtroy children that are unprotedcted. 
When they cannot obtain living prey, 
they will feed on roots, fruits, and 
carrion. They will greedily rake up 
the dead from their filent graves, and 
feed on the putrid corpſes ; for which 
reaſon, in many countries, bodies are 
interred a great depth, and well ſecurciW: 
againft their attacks. They are con- 
ſtant attendants upon caravans, and 
armies, expecting that death will fur-W 
niſh them a banquet. Their howling 
is loud and dreadful. In the day time: 
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7 they are ſilent, and retire to their dens; 
5 and, we are informed by Dallon, that, 


notwithſtanding their natural ferocity, 


ad ſchey are ſometimes tamed, and kept 
among domeſtic animals. 

WY Linnæus mentions an animal of this 
- kind about the ſize of a large cat, in- 
eu pabiting Surinam; with the tongue 
ant fringed on the fides, and with warts on 
1 the cheeks, above the eyes, and under 
mike throat: the colour of the upper- 
_ part of the body greyiſh, and the lower 
* white: it has five toes before, and four 


* *{Wbehind. It is mentioned by no other 
77 MWoaturalift except Linnæus. 


Taz JSATIS., 


yl | THE hair of the iſatis is ſofter than 
Uu mat of a common fox. Some of theſe 
animals are found blue; ſome are white 
at one ſeaſon of the year, and brown 
at another. Their hair is much longer 
in winter than in ſummer, which is 
ſual with animals of cold 'climates, 
The iſatis is very common in all the 
orthern countries 3 the 
icy ſea; and is ſeldom ſeen but in the 
coldeſt countries. It is principally 
ound in the mountains and naked 
W regiang 
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regions of Norway, Siberia, and Lap- 


land. In the form of its body, and 
the length of its tail it reſembles 2 
fox; but is more like the dog in the 
ſhape of its head, and the poſition 
of 1ts eyes. 
the cliffs of rocks, not bein 


two or three pair generally inhabit the 
ſame hole. They bark like the dog 
and go nine weeks with young. They 


have all the cunning of the common] 


fox ; and prey on the young of geeſe, 
ducks, and other water fowl, before 
they can fly. In Greenland, neceſſity 
obliges them to feed on berries, ſhell- 
fiſh, or any thing the ſea caſts up; but 
their principal food in the north of 
Aſia, and in Lapland, is the Leming, 

or Lapland marmot. The Leming 1 is 2 
very wandering animal, and the iſatis 
Wil deſert the country three or four 


years in purſuit of them. Unleſs this 


animal 1s killed in the winter, the fur 
is of no value. 
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THE hyzna i 1s nearly of the ſize of 2 
wolf, and reſembles that. animal in the 


ſhape 


Theſe animals live in 


able to 
burrow on account of the froſt; and 


hair on the body 
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Hape of its head and body : the head, 
however, 1s a little broader, and leſs 
pointed, and the ears are longer. The 
is long, coarſe, and 
rough, and of an aſh-colour ; marked 
with long black ſtripes from the back 
downwards. Its tail is very full of 
hair; ſometimes plain, and ſometimes 
barred with black, It is more ſavage and 
more untametable than any other qua- 
druped, and is continually in a ſtate of 
rage or rapacity ; for ever growling; 
except when it is receiving its food. 
Its eyes then gliſten, the briſtles on its 
back ſtand erect, and its teeth appear, 
which altogether give it a moſt dreadful 
aſpect; and the terror is heightened by 
its horrible howl, which, it is ſaid, 1s 
ſometimes miſtaken for that of a hu- 
man voice in diftreſs, The hyzna, 
for its fize, is the moſt ferocious, and 
the moſt terrible of all other quadru- 
peds ; and its courage is equal to its 
ferocity : it defends itſelf againſt the 
lion, 1s a match for the panther, and 
frequently overcomes the ounce, It is 
an obſcure and ſolitary animal, and 
chiefly inhabits Aftatic . Syria, 
Perſia, and Barbary. It reſides in the 
caverns of mountains, in the chfts of 
| PR rocks, 
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rocks, or in dens under ground, which 
it has formed for itſelf. Like the jack- 
all, it violates the repoſitories of the 
dead, and greedily devours the pu— 
trid contents of the grave: like 
it too, it preys upon the flocks and 
herds; and when deſtitute of other | 
food, will eat the roots of plants, 
and the tender ſhoots of the palms, 
The ſuperſtitious Arabs, when they 
kill a hyæna, carefully bury the head, 
leſt it ſhould be applied to magical pur- 
Poſes, as the neck was of old by tlie 
Theſſalian forcereſs. It is indeed no 
wonder that an ignorant Arab ſhould 
attribute to its remains preternatural 
owers, when even the antients be— 
lieved that it changed its ſex, and that 
it had the power of charming the ſhep- 
herds, and, as it were, rivetting them 
to the place on which they ſtood. Ih. 
animal is ſo cruel, "fierce, and malcvo- 
lent, that, even when taken very young. 
it cannot poſſibly be tamed : it lives i» 
depredation, and ravages with infatt.- 
ble voracity. The voice of this an. 
mal is a hoarſe diſagreeable mixture of 

growling and roaring. 
There is an animal of this kind, in- 
habiting Guinea, Ethiopia, and the 
| | Sahne 
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Cape, the colony of which is a reddiſh 
bell; marked with diſtin round 
black fpots ; and is called by Mr. Pen- 
nant, the ſpotted hyæna. 


ANIMALS or THE CAT KIND. 


85 THE c laſs of the cat kind are prin- 
5, cipally ook rar by their ſharp and 
y MW formidable claws, winch they = ex- 
d, tend and conceal at pleaſure. Thev 
r- lead a ſolitary ravenous life; for moſt 
of theſe ferocious tribe ſeek their food 

o alone; and, except at certain ſeaſons, 
aid are even enemies to each other. The 
al dog, the wo'f, and the bear, will ſome- 
- | times live upon vegetable food; but 
nat MW the lion, the tiger, the leopard, and 
e- all of the cat kind, feed only upon 


EM fleth * 


vo- rapacious, ſubtle, and cruel ; and even 
nv | unfit for ſociety among each other. It 
is probable, notwithſtanding, that the 
1 fierceſt might be rendered domeſtic ; 
a- but the experiment would be attended 
with too much trouble. The chariots 
of conquerors have been drawn b 
in- hons, and tigers hay e Fong thoſe herds 
we which they now eleroy. 
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All animals of the cat kind are nearly 
allied to each other, though differing 
in fize or in colour: they are equally 
fierce, artful, and rapacious ; and he 
that has ſeen one has ſeen them all. 
In other creatures many changes are 
wrought by human aſſiduity; but all 
of this kind are inflexible in their 
forms, and wear the impreſſion of their 
natural wildneſs ſtrong upon them. 
The dog, the cow, or the ok, vary 
in different countries; but lions and 
tigers are every where the ſame : even 
the colour is nearly alike in all; and 
the ſligheſt alterations give the animal 
a different denomination. The cat 
kind are remarkable for the ſharpneſs 
and ſtrength of their claws, which they 
thruſt from their ſheath when they ſeize 
their prey : they are alſo equally re- 
markable for the roundneſs of their 
head, the ſhortneſs of their ſnout, and 
the large whiſkers which grow on the 
upper-lip. They have alſo thirty teeth, 
which are very formidable; but are not 
Tſo well calculated for chewing their 
prey as for tearing it. In the dog kind, 
the greateſt ſtrength hes. in the under- 
jaw; but in thete the principal force 
lies in the claws, which they can eaſily 
* .* „5 extend, 
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extend, and their gripe is ſo powerful 
that nothing can open it. They have 


not the ſwiftneſs of moſt other ani- 


mals; but generally catch their prey 
by furprize, inſtead of hunting it fairly 
down. | 
Notwithſtanding all theſe qualifica- 
tions for ſlaughter, animals of the cat 


kind are cowardly and timid, and ſel- 


dom make an attack at a diſadvantage : 
when the force againſt them is ſuperior, 
or even equal to their own, they have 
recourſe to flight. 

ys 
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| THIS animal has been taken under 


human protection, and is 'confidered as 


a faithleſs friend, whoſe buſineſs it is 
to oppoſe an inſidious enemy. This 1s 
the only animal of the kind, whoſe ſer- 
vices can compenſate for the trouble of 
their education, and whoſe ſize is too 
inconfiderable to make its anger formi- 
dable. Though cafily offended, and 
often capricious in its refentments, it 
has no ſtrength ſufficient to do any con- 
ſiderable miſchief. There is nothing 
wo 

more playfu! than the kitten ; but, in 
ſome degree, it loſes this diſpoſition as 
| | it 
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All animals of the cat kind are nearly 
allied to each other, though differing 
in ſize or in colour: they are equally 
fierce, artful, and rapacious; and he 
that has ſeen one has ſeen them all. 
In other creatures many changes are 


wrought by human aſſiduity; but all | 


of this kind are inflexible in their 
forms, and wear the impreſſion of their 
natural wildneſs ſtrong upon them. 
The dog, the cow, or the 3 vary 
in different countries; but lions and 
tigers are every where the ſame: even 
the colour is nearly alike in all; and 
the ſligheft alterations give the animal 
a different denomination. The cat 
kind are remarkable for the ſharpneſs 
and ſtrength of their claws, which they 
thruſt from their ſheath when they ſeize 
their prey: they are alſo equally re- 
markable for the roundneſs of their 
head, the ſhortneſs of their ſnout, and 
the large whiſkers which grow on the 
upper-lip. They have allo thirty teeth, 
which are very formidable; but are not 
io well calculated for chewing their 
prey as for tearing it. In the dog kind, 
the greateſt ſtrength hes. in the under- 
jaw; but in theſe the principal force 
lies in the claws, which they can eaſily 
ts * 33 i extend, 
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extend, and their gripe is ſo powerful 
that nothing can open it. They have 
not the ſwiftneſs of moſt other ani- 
mals; but generally catch their prey 
by furprize, inſtead of hunting it fairly 
down. 

Notwithſtanding all theſe qualifica- 
tions for flaughter, animals of the cat 
kind are cowardly and timid, and ſel- 
dom make an attack at a diſadvantage: 
when the force againſt them is ſuperior, 
or even equal to their own, they have 


recourſe to flight. 
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Ils animal has been taken under 
human protection, and is 'confidered as 


a faithleſs friend, whoſe bufnets it is 
to oppoſe an infidious enemy. This is 
the only animal of. the kind, whoſe ſer- 
vices can compenſate for the trouble of 
their education, and whoſe ſize is too 
inconſiderable to make its anger formi- 
dable. Though eaſily offended, and 
often capricious in its reſentments, it 
has nog ſtrength ſufficient to do any con- 
hiderable* miſchief. There is nothing 
more playful than the Kitten; but, in 
ſome degree, it loſes this diſpoſition as 
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it grows old, and its innate treachery 
is diſplayed. The cat has only the ap- 
pearance of attachment: its timid ap- 
proaches diſcover that it dreads its 
maſter or diſtruſts his kindneſs. The 
careſſes of the dog are ſincere; the cat | 
often gains confidence only to abuſe it. 
- This animal is indeed an uſeful, but 
a deceitful domeſtic. It is active, neat, 
ſedate, delicate, and voluptuous : it 
delights in eaſe, and ſeeks the ſofteſt | 
cuſhions to repoſe on. When pleaſed, 
it purrs and moves its tail; and, when 
angry, ſpits, hiſſes, and ftrikes with 
2 its foot. Its eyes ſhine in the night; 
and its hair, when rubbed in the dark, | 
emits fire. It is proverbially tenacious 
of life, and always lights on its feet. 
© The cat gocs fixty-fix days with ta- 
young, and -ufually brings about five th. 
or ſix at a time, which are produced W. 
blind. For ſome weeks the female qu 
feeds them with her milk, and ſuch th 
ſmall anima as ſhe can take by ſur- att 
prize, by which means they are early o 
accuſtomed to rapine. Theſe animals el! 
engender when 7 Ma are about year I WI 
old, and though they are renfarkably ca 
falacious, they are very jarring, lovers. of 
Ley live to about the age of ten yours. be 
„ 3 . POO | >» A 
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All animals that are weaker than 
- WW themſelves, are to them an object of 
- {WH deſtruMion, and they do not always re- 
ts ject vegetables. Hares, rabbits, 1 
e rats and mice, bats, moles, toads, and 
at frogs are all eagerly purſued, though 
i they may not perhaps be equally ac- 
at ceptable; for the mouſe appears to be 
t, their favourite game. Nothing diſco- 
it vers the natural malignity of the cat, 
t ſo much as the fondneſs for ſporting 
d, with their little captives before the 
en kill them. Though the cat is a domeſ- 
th I tic animal, it cannot properly be called 
t; Ja dependant. Though perfectly tame, 
E, it acknowledges no obedience, and no 
us art can force it to controul any of its 
inclinations. In general it is more at- 
th I tached to the houſe in which it reſides, 
ve than to its human inhabitants, and al- 
ed ways remains there if the perſons who 
alc quit the houſe do not carry it with 
ch them; for they are never ſo ſtrong] 
ir- attached to a maſter as to follow him 
rly out of the houſe: and, if it is carried 


als elſe where, it ſeems for a while be- 


ear wildered with its new fituation. The 
cat is much afraid of water, of cold, and 
of diſagreeable ſmells. It ng in 


exceſſively 
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exceſſively fond of ſome plants, ſuch 
as marum, cat- mint, valerian, &c. 
and, when it finds them growing in 
any garden, it will rub itlelf againſt 
them till it wears them out. It is alſo 
fond of rubbing againſt thoſe perſons 
who carry perfumes. ED 
The teeth of this animal being made 
rather for tearing than chewing its 
aliments, it eats flowly and with diffi- 
culty ; and therefore it prefers the ten- 
dereſt food, particularly fiſh, which it 
eats as well boiled as raw. It does not 
{leep ſoundly, and frequently pretends to 
be aſleep the better to deceive its prey. 
In walking it treads ſo ſoftly that it does 
not make the leaſt noiſe ; and as to the] 
offices of nature, it is remarkably clean- 
ly. Linnæus ſays, the cat waſhes its] 
face with its fore-feet at the approach 
of a ſtorm. Though this animal is the 
unaccountable antipathy of many, at 1s 
beloved by the Mahometans: and May- 
let *, who expatiates largely on the 


beauty of Egyptian cats, adds, that the th # 
inhabitants build hoſpitals for them. Ty 

Cats, of all quadrupeds, were thoſe 5 
whoſe death was the moit ſeverely pu- ler 
niſned by the Egyptians, Whether 18 its t 
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had been occaſioned through inadver- 
tency, or on purpoſe ; a perſon was 
equally criminal when he killed a cat, 
and that crime could only be expiated 
by the moſt cruel torments. But when 
he cat dies a natural death, ſays Hero- 
lotus, all the people of the houſe where 
that accident has happened, ſhave their 
eye-brows as a token of ſorrow. The 
cat is embalmed, and honourably in- 
terred. This veneration of the Egypti- 
ans for the cat, was founded on the 
Weurrent opinion among them, that 


wp Diana; to avoid the fury of the giants, 
do had concealed herſelf under the figure 
a Jof that animal. The god cat was re- 


Epreſented ſometimes with its whole na- 


the tive form, and ſometimes with the 
x body of a man, bearing a cat's head. 
ach 8 | ; 

40. THE cat in its ſavage ſtate is much 
1 larger than the domeſtic cat; and its 


3 fur being longer, makes it appear larger 
than it really is. Its head is bigger, 
its face flatter, and its teeth and claws 


for 4; je its muſcles are very ftrong : 
ts tail, which is of a moderate length, 


much more formidable. Being formed 
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is very thick and flat, marked with al. 


colours, upon cloſe inſpection, will be 
found to be diſpoſed like the ſtreaks on 


. cated, The wild cat is found in our 
larger woods; and is the moſt deftruc- 


feeds only in the night. It multiplies 


wild cat was formerly reckoned among 


pſportſman's diverſion in much carlier 
times. It is probable, however, that 
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ternate bars of black and white, the end 
always black: the general colour of 
theſe animals, in England, is a yellowiſh 
white, mixed with a deep grey; and 
the fur is very ſoft and fine. Theſe 


the {kin of the tiger. This animal does 
not differ ſpecificall from the tame 

cat ;. the latter being originally of i 
the ſame kind, but altered in our, 
and ſome other trifling accidents, as 
are common to animals, which are re- 
cla med from the woods, and domeſti- 


tive of the carnivorous kinds in this 
kingdom. It lives moftly 1n trees, and 


as faſt as the domeſtic cat, and has been 
often known to breed with it. The 


the beaſts of chace ; as appears by a 
charter, granted by Richard the IId. 
to the abbot of Peterborough, permit- 
ting him to hunt the hare, fox, and 
wild cat: and it was the object of the 
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theſe are. not original inhabitants of 
this kingdom, but were firſt introduced 
in a domeſtic ſtate, and afterwards, by 
e or neglect, became wild in the 
woods. NS 


Tat LION. 
THIS animal has a large head, ſhort 


round ears, and a face covered with 
Mort hair, On the upper-part of the 
head, the whole neck and ſhoulders, and 
the chin, are long ſhaggy hairs like a 
ane. The hair on the body and limbs 
s ſhort and ſmooth,” and long at the 
ottom of the belly. It has very ſtrong 
imbs, and a long tail; with a tuft of 
ong hair at the end. Its colour is 
awny, but on the belly inclining to 
vhite, The length of the largeſt lion 
rom the noſe to the tail is about eighs 
cet; and the tail four feet, The 
1oneſs is leſs, and has no mane. 

The influence of climate upon man- 
ind is ſmall ; he is found to ſubſiſt as 
yell under the frozen poles, as beneath 
he torrid zone: but almoſt all other 
aimals have their pecuhar latitudes, 
eyond which they cannot live; either 


enſhing with a moderate cold, or ex- 
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piring for-want of a frozen air, even 
in a temperate climate. The rein- deer 
never deſerts the icy-ficlds of the north; 
and the lion degenerates, when taken 
from beneath the line. Man 1s an 1 
habitant of the whole earth; but al! 
inferior animals have their peculiar 
diftrict, Terreſtrial animals are found 
larger, fiercer, and ſtronger in the warm, 
than in the cold and temperate climates. 
They are alſo more courageous and en- 
terprizing ; all their diſpoſitions ſeem— 
ing to partake of the ardour of thei: na- 
tive ſoil. 

The lion is an inhabitant of all parts 
of Africa; and the hotter regions 9 
Aſia; ſuch as India and Perſia; and 


between Bagdat and Baſſorah, on the 
banks of the Euphrates; . bat. they a- 
bound chiefly 1 in the torrid zone. where 
their ſize is the largeſt, and their rage 
more tremendous ; "being enflamed by 
the influence of a burning ſun, on 1 
moit arid ſoil. The lions of mould 
Atlas, the tops of which are eternatly 
caverecd with ſnow, have neither the 
ſtrength nor the ferocity of thole amidi 
the ſcorched and detolate deſerts 0 
Zaara, or Biledulgerid. For in tho 
| 8 burning 
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burning deſerts, where rivers and foun- 
tains are denied, they live in a perpe- 
tual fever; a ſort of madneſs, fatal to 
every animal they meet with *, Hap- 
pily, indeed, the ſpecies 18 not very nu- 
nerous, and ſeems diminiſhing daily; 
ö as all modern travellers in theſe coun- 
tries have aſſured us. Mr. Shaw ob- 


ſerves, that the Romans, in one year, 
" {Mearried fifty times as many lions from 
es. 15 a 
g Lybia, to combat in their amphi- 
Ateatres, as are now to be found in the 
. whole country. In Turkey, Perſia, 
and the Indies, their numbers are alſo 

diminiſhing daily. This diminution is 
e eaſily ac d for: it is occaſioned 
t eaſily accounted for: it is occaſione 
BY by the encreaſe of mankind, who alone 
5 are capable of ſubduing theſe tyrants 


of the foreſt. The arms of even an 
Hottentot or a negroe, make them 
more than a match for this noble ani- 
mal, and they are generally victorious 
when they attack him, When they 
have diſcovered the lion's. retreat, they 
arm themſelves with ſpears headed — 5 
Iron, and provoke him to the combat: 
four men are generally conſidered as 
ſufficient for ſuch an encounter. The 
uſt againſt whom the lion flies, re- 
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ceives him on his ſpear, which fur- 
niſhes the others with an opportunity 
of attacking him behind ; the lion, 
finding himſelf wounded in the rear, 
turns that way, which gives the firſt 
man time to recover. Thus is he at- 
tacked on all ſides, till, at length, they 
diſable and diſpatch him. 

The arts of man, thus exerciſed, 
ſerve to enervate and diſcourage theſe 
animals, as well as conquer them ; for 
they are brave only in proportion to 
the ſucceſs of their former encounters, 
In the vaſt deſerts of Africa, where 
man has not fixed his habitation, lions 


are very nuinerous, and preſerve their 
natural ſtrength, Accuſtomed to con- 


queſt in their engagements with othe; 
animals, they become i Intrepid and ter- 
rible. They have never experienced 
the dangerous combinations of man, 
and therefore boldly face him, ſeeming 
to brave the force of his arms. Nor 


are they afraid of numbers; a ſingle 


lion of the deſert frequently attacks an 
entire caravan, and, when he find; 
himſelf over-powered, he maintains an 
obſtinate combat, and faces the enemy 
till he dies: on the contrary, thot: 
lions which inhabit the peopled coun- 


. ; | tries 
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r- tries of Morocco and India, having ex- 
ty {ll perienced man's ſuperiority, have ſo 
n, far loſt their courage, as to be ſcared 


ir, away with a ſhout; and only venture 


rſt WW to attack the timid and unreſiſting flocks 


t- and herds, which women and children 


ey are ſufficient to protect. 
From this alteration in the lion's diſ- 
ed, ¶ poſition, it ſeems probable that the 


to pull out his tongue, and even chaſtiſe 
ers. ¶ him without a cauſe; which he uſually 
ere permits with the utmoſt compoſure; 


ons but, if his anger ſhonld happen to be 
heir IM excited, the conſequences are terrible. 
on- We are informed, by Labat, that a 
the: {WM gentleman kept a hon in his chamber, 
ter- and employed a ſervant to attend it, 
aced who, as is uſual, ſometimes careſſed, 
nan, and ſometimes chaſtiſed it: this gen- 
ning tleman was one morning awakened b 
Nor] a noiſe in his room, which he could not 
ingle immediately difcover the cauſe of; but, 
ss an drawing the curtains, he perceived the 
find hon growling over the man's head, 
ns aa which he had ſeparated from the body, 
em and toſſing it round the floor with his 


tho? 


-oun-liff to be immediately ſecured, 
tries 


As 


eſe lion might be tamed. The keepers of 
for wild beafts often play with this animal, 


paws. He therefore cauſed the animal 


32 De Lion, 
As the paſſions of the lion are ſtrong, 


and his appetites vehement, it is not 
extraordinary that his natural ferocity 
ſhould return; but he ſeldom exerts it 
_ againft his benefactors. It appears in- 
deed from numberleſs accounts, that | 
his anger is noble, his courage magna- 
nimous, and his diſpofition grateful. 
His courage is tempered with mercy, 
and he has been known to ſpare the 
weaker animals, as if they were be- 
neath his attention, s 
The eyes of a lion are always bright 
and fiery, and they preſerve this look 
of terror even in death. The ſtructure 
of the paws, teeth, eyes, and tongue, 
are perfectly the ſame as in a cat, and 
theſe two animals ſo nearly reſemble 
each other in the internal parts, that 
there is hardly any diſtinction but in 
krheir ſzzqe. | 
When hungry, the lion attacks any 
animal that comes in his way ; but, as 
he is a formidable enemy, and therefore 
carefully avoided, he is ſometimes ob- 
liged to hide in order to take them by 
ſurprize; and when his prey comes 
within a proper diftance, he ſprings at 
it, and frequently ſeizes it at the firſt 
bound. His teeth are ſo very 1 
N VVV - 
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hat he finds no difficulty in breaking 
ot ne bones of an animal, and he ſwal- 
y os them with the fleſh. He laps like 
It cat, and drinks frequently, but flow- 
Wy. He requires about fitteen pounds 
pf raw fleſh in a day, and prefers tlat 


of live animals, or of thoſe which are 
il. Wouft killed: ſeldom chooſing to touch 
N he bodies of any creature, when they 
\e 


begin to putrify. 

The roaring of the lion, when heard 
in the night, and re-choed by the moun- 
ht Wtains, reſembles diſtant thunder. This 
ok roar is his natural note; his cry of an- 


ire ger being a different growl, which is 


e, Wihort, broken, and reiterated. His 
nd cry of anger 1s alſo much louder and 
ble more formidable. He then laſhes his 
wi Bfides with his long tail, and his mane ſeems 
in to ſtand like briſtles round his head; 

the muſcles of his face are greatly agi- 
ny WW tated, and his huge eye-brows cover a 
as great part of his glaring eye-balls ; he 
ore diſcovers his teeth and tongue, and ex- 
tends his formidable claws. Thus pre- 
by pared for the war, few of the natives 
nes Wot the foreſt will venture to engage 
at him. The elephant, the rhinoceros, 


irſt che tiger, and the hippopotame are the 


ng, only animals that preſume to oppoſe 
hat WF - him 
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him fingly : but neither the leopard 
nor the wild boar will ſhun the com- 
bat, when provoked. They do not 
ſeek the lion to engage him, but they Þ 
will not fly at his approach. When Þ 
compelled by extreme hunger, and | 
then only, the lion will attack thoſe Þ 
animals, but otherwiſe they paſs by 

each other very quietly. ho : 

The young hon always lives in the 
foreſt, at a great diſtance from any] 
human habitation, where he remains 
while he 1s able to live by his natural 
induſtry; but when he becomes old, 
and leſs capable of hunting the ſavage Þ 
inhabitants in thoſe retreats, he ven- 
tures into places more frequented ; at- 
tacks the flocks and herds near the ha- 


bitation of the ſhepherd or the huſ- | 


bandman, and depends for ſupport ra- 
ther on his. courage than his activity 
and addreſs, In theſe deſperate ſallies, 
however, he never attacks men, if qua- 
drupeds are to be found, unleſs they 
provoke him to engage, 
The lioneſs goes five months with 
young, and never produces more than 
two cubs at a time, which are harmleſs, 
pretty, and play ful: they remain about 
| {welye months at the teat, and are five 
year 
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years in coming to perfection. As to 
the length of a lion's life, naturaliſts 
have hitherto been much miſtaken; 


Mr. Buffon, and ſome others, ſaying 
N they did not live above twenty, or 


E twenty-two years. But, Pompey, the 
great he lion which died in the year 
1760, was known to have been above 
ſeventy years in the tower; and ano- 
Ether lately died there, aged fixty-three 
years and upwards, which was brought 


") Wtrom the river Gambia. It is indeed 

r highly probable, that, in his native 

+ Foreſts, his age is equal atleaſt to that 
, = | 


Jof man, 


85 The attachment of the lioneſs to her 
5 Tr: is exceſſive. Though naturally 
| eſs ſtrong, leſs courageous, and leſs 


miſchievous than the lion, ſhe becomes 
errible when ſhe has young ones to 


et ake proviſion for: ſhe then, with 
bs, ore intrepidity than the lion, throws 
z 


erſelf among men, and other animals; 
leſtroys every creature ſhe finds, with- 
dut diſtinction; loads herſelf with the 
poil, and carries it reeking to her 
ubs; which ſhe early initiates to cruel- 
y and flaughter. She chooſes, for her 
oung, the moſt retired and inacceſſible 
laces, and often hides her tracks by 
EE. bruſhing 


36 The LioN. 
bruſhing them out with her tail: and, 
if ſhe has ſtrang apprehenſions of dan- 
ger, the removes her young to another 
place. If ſhe is obſtructed in this office, 
ſhe defends them conrageouſly, and fights 
till the expires or conquers. 

The Arabs entertain a notion that! 
the lion ſpares the tender ſex, but Dr. 
Shaw * informs us, that they make no 
diſtinction in theſe inp br he likewiſe | 
acquaints us that the fleſh of the lion] 
is often eaten in Barbary, and that it re- 
ſembles veal in taſte. The animal call-| 
ed puma, which is miſtaken for the] 
lion, is, when compared, a very con- 
temptible animal, without either the] 
ſhape, the fize, or the mane of the lion. 

lutarch ſays, that the lion was con- 
ſecrated to the ſun ; becauſe, of all ani- 
mals with crooked claws, it is the only 
one that is born with ſight, and hecaulc| 
it ſleeps very little, and with its eyes 
open : but this 1s fabulous. The hon 
was conſecrated to Vulcan in Eygpt, on 
account of its fiery conſtitution, The 

ets yoke two lions to the chariot 0 
Cybele, as _ppeare by ſeveral medals, 
The effigy of a lion was alſo carried in 


— 


6— 


* Shaw's Travels, p-. 244. | 
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he ſacrifices of that goddeſs; becauſe 


ecret of ſoftening and even 3 
ions, to ſuch a point as to touch an 
areſs them without fear, according to 
arro. The Leontines adored the lion, 
nd put its head on their coins. 


Tux TIGER. 


han this animal; the gloſſy ſmoothneſs 


e ſtreaks with which he is marked, on 
ground of a bright yellow colour, 
greeab! 
legance of his form is equal to the 
eauty of his colouring. He is larger 
an the leopard, though ſlenderer and 
ore delicate. But the diſpoſition of 
is animal is as miſchievous; as his 
rm is beautiful; as if providence in- 


timation, by beſtowing it on the moſt 
xious of animals. The ager is pe- 
bliar-to Aſia, and 1s found as fir north 
China, and Chineſe, Tartary ; but 


ze moſt cruel, are met with in India, 
d its iflands. The principal diſtinc- 
Your: III. E ; 


7 
; he galli, her prieſts, had diſcovered the 
| 


f his hair, the extreme blackneſs of 


ſtrike the beholder. The 


ended to ſhew that beauty was of. no. 


No quadruped can be more beautiful 


8 


e greateſt numbers, the largeſt, and 
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tion of the tiger, and in which it differ 
from other mottled beaſts, is in thi 
form of its colours, which run | 
ſtreaks in the ſame direction as the rib; 
from the back down to the belly. O. 
the leopard, the panther, and the ounce 
the colours are broken in ſpots all ove 
the body; but in the tiger they exten 


lengthwiſe, and hardly a round ſpot ii a 
to be found on its ſkin, all. 
Of all animals the tiger moſt me 
ſembles the cat in ſhape, which, if oben. 
ſerved through a proper magnifyingſſ Ti 
glaſs, will convey a tolerable idea Mher 
the former. The tiger is the only ani{Wulh: 
mal whoſe ſpirit ſeems untameable epo 
neither force nor flattery has the lea refe 
effect on its ſtubborn nature; and wii an 
equal malignity it ſnaps at the handÞrſu 
that ſeeds it, as that by which it Heir 
chaſtiſed. One of theſe animals is nom 
in the Tower, which has the appearanqſe- 
of being a good-natured inoffenfinÞnt! 
creature; it has neither ferocity ne 
anger in its countenance; and yet iti ca 
fierce and ſavage beyond meaſure : colo. 
rection cannot terrify it, nor induung 
genee tame it, The lion ſeldom ragiſim: 
vages except when excited by hungerre 
but the tiger is inſatiable, and con the 


tinue 
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inves the carnage after he is glutted 
ith ſlaughter. When he diſcovers a 
ock or an herd, he gives no quarter, 
ut levels all with indiſcriminate fury, 
ardly finding time to appeaſe his ap- 
etite, he is ſo intent upon ſatisfying 
e malignity of his nature. Animals 
all kinds, whether wild or tame, 
la ſacrifice to his fury, and he 
metimes ventures even to attack the 
on. 3 

Tigers are the ſcourge of the countr 
here they inhabit: they lurk among the 
ſhes, on the ſides of rivers, and almoſt 
populate many places; they ſeem to 
efe preying on the human race rather 
an on any other animals. They do not 
rſue their prey, but bound on it from 
ir ambuſh with great elaſticity, and 
om a diſtance that is almoſt incredi- 
e. If they miſs their object, they in- 


antly retire, but, if they ſucceed, 
y nofiey carry off their prey with the great- 
t iti caſe, even if it is as large as a buf- 
colo. If they are undiſturbed, they 
ndulunge their head into the body 0! 1» 


imal up to the very eyes, .£ t 
ere to ſatiate themſelves with © 000, 
their devaſtations, there is a ſort of 


S cruelty 
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cruelty unknown to the generous lion; 
as well as a kind of cowardice in their 
ſudden retreat on any diſappointment, 

There is a popular notion in ſome 
parts of India, that the rhinoceros and 
the tiger are in friend{hip, becauſe they 
are often ſeen near each other. The 


df t 
quot 
{ath: 
Rwee 
It W 
Sun 
A har 


truth is, the rhinoceros, like the hog, np 
loves to wallow in the mire 3 on which? a 
Prob 


account he frequents the banks of the 
rivers; and the tiger, to quench his 
raging thirſt, is found in places conti— 

"Fuous to them. = 
_ Happily for the reſt of nature, this 
animal is not common; the ſpecies be- 
ing chiefly confined to the warmeſt pro- 
vinces of the Eaſt, Some travellers 
have compared the tiger to an horſe, 
with reſpect to ſize, 5 others to a buf. 
falo; while others have only ſaid it wa 
much larger than a lion. Mr. Buffon 
informs us that he has been aſſured by 
one of his friends, whoſe varacity he 
can rely on, that he ſaw a tiger in the 
Eaſt-Indies of fifteen feet long. He 
probably included. the tail, in theſe di- 
menſions; therefore, allowing four feet 
for that, it muſt have been Ber feet 
from the tip of the noſe to the inſertion 
of the tail. To giye a complete idea 
. 185 0! 
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The TIGER. 1 
of the ſtrength of the tiger, we ſhall 
quote the ſubſtance of a paſſage from 


ather Frenchard, who ſaw a combat be- 
tween a tiger and two elephants at Siam. 
It was within a lofty paliſade, about an 
Hundred feet ſquare; at firſt three ele- 


4, phants were produced, with their heads 
1 Ded part of their trunk covered with- a 
© {kind of armour: a tiger was then 


Drought forth from its den, of a ſize 
much larger than he had ever ſeen be- 
fore, It was at firſt held with cords, and 


runk, with ſuch force, that the tiger 


But, when he was ſet at liberty, though 
the firſt blows had greatly abated his 
ury, he made at the elephant with a 
loud ſhriek, and aimed at ſeizing his 
trunk. The elephant drew it up with 
great dexterity, received the tiger on 


from venturing again to approach the 
elephant ; 1 *. of which he made 
ſeveral circuits round the paliſade, fre- 
quently attempting to fly at the ſpec- 


6 Sg "ma 


dne of the elephants approaching, gave 
it ſeveral blows on the back with its 


fell, and for ſome time lay motionleſs, 


8 


C 


is great teeth, and threw it up into 
the air: after this it was diſcouraged 


tators. At length three elephants were 
ent againſt it, who ſtruck it ſo terribly. 
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with their trunks, that it once more 
lay for dead; and it certainly would 
have been killed, had not the combat 
been put a ſtop to. From this account 
we may form an opinion of the ſtrength 
of this animal, which under ſuch dif- 
advantages, ventured to continue the 
engagement, againſt ſuch patent ene- 
mies that were covered and protected 
from his fury. | 
We are informed by captain Hamil- 
ton, that in the Bundah Rajha's domi- 
nions, there are no leſs than three ſorts 
of tigers, the ſmalleſt of which are the 
flerceſt. The ſmall ones are about two 
feet high, the ſecond three feet, and the 
larger fort above three feet and an half 
high. But the latter, though poſſeſſing 
ſuperior powers, is leſs rapacious than 
either of the formec, This formidable 
animal 1s called the royal tiger, and 
does not ſcem {o ravenous nor ſo dan- 
erous. One of theſe tigers 15 now to 
6 ſeen at the 'Tower. _- 
Me have no certain accounts as to the 
number of young which the tigreſs 
brings forth, but it is ſaid ſhe pro- 
duces four or five at a time. Though 
furious at all times, upon this occaſion 
her ferocity is incredible, If ſhe is 
by ge. robbed 
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robbed of her young, enraged ſhe pur- 
ſues the ſpoiler, who, in order to 
fave a part, uſually drops one of her 


8 cubs : this ſhe carries back to her den, 
and again purſues him; he then drops 
another, with which ſhe runs to her 
den as with the former, and the plun- 
derer generally cicapes with the remain- 
der before ſhe returns. 
of all her young, the becomes deſperate, 
| boldly approaching the towns, where 

ſhe commits incredible flaughter. 


The ſkin of the tiger is much eſteem- 
ed all over the Eaſt, eſpecially in China, 
where the mandarins cover their ſeats 
of juſtice with- it ; but, in Europe, 
thoſe of the panther and leopard are 
held in much greater eſtimation, The 
Indians ſometimes eat the fleſh of this 
animal, though oy do not look upon 
it as a delicacy. There is an animal of 
America, improperly called the red 
tiger, which Mr. Buffon calls the cou- 
ger: it is very different from the tiger 
of the Eaſt. | | 


The tiger often accompanies the mo- 


numents of Bacchus; and the chariot 


of that god is uſually drawn by tigers. 


Tigers are ſometimes ſeen at the feet of 
the Bacchanals, Is it to characteriſe 


the 


If ſhe is robbed 


The PANTHER. 
the fury with which they are agi- 
tated ? | - 


Tur PANTHER. 
THIS animal has been miſtaken for 


he tiger by many naturaliſts ; and in- 


deed it approaches next to it in fize, in 
beauty, in cruelty, and 1n its general 
enmity to the animal creation. It is 
however ſpotted, and not ſtreaked like 
the tiger; in which particular that ani- 
mal differs alſo from the leo ard, and 
moſt of the inferior ranks of this miſ- 
chievous _— 'Fhe panther 1s an 
inhabitant of Africa, from Barbary to 
the remoteſt parts of Guinca *. It is 
to Africa what the tiger is to Aſia; 
with this alleviation, that it prefers the 
fteſh of other animals to that of man- 
kind 3 but, when excited by hunger, 
aftacks every _ that hath life with- 
out diſtinction. It ſeizes its prey like 
the tiger, always by ſurprize ; and will 
alſo climb up the trees in purſuit of 
monkies and leſſer animals, It is an un- 
tameable ſpecies, always retaining its 


» Shaw's Travels, 244. . 
fle rce 


with this animal. ( 
have imagined that the Romans would 
© have exhauſted the deſerts of Africa, 
by the numbers they drew from thence 
for their public ſhews. 
bited one hundred and fifty panthers at. 
one time; Pompey the great four hun- 
dxed and ten, and Auguſtus four hun- 
dred and twenty: 
| thinned the coaſts of Mauritania of theſe 


and Guinea. 
between this animal and the panther 
| abovementioned are theſe. 
| panther 1s often found to be fix feet 

long, from the nole to the inſertion of 


Senegal, ſeldom excecds four. 
large panther is marked in different 
9 7 with five or ſix ſpots, forming - 
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fierce malevolent aſpect, and continual 
growl or murmur. 

The antients were well acquainted 
One would indeed 


Scarus exhi- 


but though they 


animals, they ſwarm in the ſouthern 


parts of Guinea to this day, 


Tur LEOPARD. 
THE leopard, called alſo the Pane 
ther of Bengal, is a native of Senegal 
The principal differences 


The large 


the tail, and the leopard or panther of 


4 


ind of circle, with a large one in the 


middle, 


The 
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46 The LREOTARPD. 
middle. The latter has a more beauti- 
ful coat ; the ſpots are ſmaller and dif- 
poſed in clufters, which have a pleaſing 
appearance, as the yellow ground 1s 
more brilliant. As to the reſt, the ſpots 
of both are black, they are both whitiſh 
under the belly, and the tails of both 
are long; but thoſe of the leopard are 
rather longer in proportion. Theſe 
animals ſpare neither man nor any other 
creature : when they cannot get a ſuffi- 
cient ſupply of the beaſts of the chace, 
they deſcend in crouds from the inter- 
nal parts of Africa, and make terrible 
havock among the numerous herds that 
cover the rich meadows of the Lower- 
Guinea; they tear their prey in pieces 
both with their claws and teeth ; and 
are always thin, though perpetuall 
en. The ber "5k ks col. 
lars Of their teeth, to which they at- 
tribute certain virtues. Theſe animals 
are taken in pit-falls, covered over with 
ſlight hurdles, on which a bait of fleſh 
18 3 Their fleſh is ſaid to be well 
ed, and as white as veal : their ſkins 
are very valuable, and are often brought 
into Europe. 
The jaguar, or panther of America, 
reſembles the two former, except in the 
diſpoſition 
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diſpoſition of its ſpots, and that its neck 
and head are rather ſtreaked than ſpot- 
ted. Theſe three animals have indeed 
but very {light differences. Mr. Buffon 
chiefly diſtinguiſhes them by the ſize. 


Tus HUNTING LEOPARD. 
THE face of this animal is ſlightly 


E ſpotted, and its body 1s of a light tawny 
brown, marked with a great number of 
$ ſmall round black ſpots ; not in circles, 
but each diſtinct. Its tail is longer than 


the body, andof a reddiſh brown colour. 


lt is about the fize of a large greyhound ; 
has a long body, narrow cheſt, and 
very long legs. It is a native of India, 
| and 1s tamed and trained for the chace 


of antelopes. It is carried to the foreſt 


in a ſmall kind of waggon, and is chain- 
| ed and hood-winked till it approaches 


the herd. It does not make its attack 
immediately as it is unchained, but winds 


along the ground, and endeavours to 
conceal itſelf till it gets a proper advan- 


tage, when it darts on the animals with 
ſurprizing ſwiftneſs. If it does not ſuc- 
ceed in its firſt efforts, conſiſting of four 


or five leaps, it miſſes its prey; and, for 


that 
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that time *, gives up the point, and 
readily returns to its maſter, having 
loſt its breath, and finding itſelf un 


equal in ſpeed. 


Tur OUNCE, 


THE ounce 1s conſiderably ſmaller 


than the panther, and ſeldom exceed: 


three feet and an half in length ; but 


its hair is longer than that of the pan- 


ther, and its tail ftill more ſo in pro- 
portion. The colour of the ounce 1s 


rather inclining to a cream-colour, but 


rather whiter towards the belly than on . 
the back: the hair on the belly is alſo 


longer than on the back. Its ſpots are 


diſpoſed ſomewhat like thoſe of the 
anther, except that on the haunches 


it has rather ſtripes than ſpots. This 
ſpecies is of a ſtrong make, and has 


zort legs and a ſhort back. It is a na- 
tive of Barbary, Perſia, and China; 
and is an animal of a more gentle na- 


ture than moſt of the preceding. Like 


the laſt, it is uſed for the chace of an- 


telopes, and even hares. It is not, like 
the leopard, conveyed in a waggon, 
but is carried on the crupper on horſe- 


* Tavernicr's Travels, I. 147. 


back: 
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Pack: it is as obedient as a ſetting-dog, 
returns up his maſter's call, and jumps 
pehind him *. | | 


Taz TIGER CAT. 


# THIS animal is called the ocelot, 
; dy Mr. Buffon, and the Mexican ounce 
Sy Mr. Pennant. It 1s lets than the 
Ppunce, but its ikin is more beautifully 
Fariegated. It inhabits Mexico, the 
peighbourhood of Carthagena, and Bra- 
Wl. It lives in the mountains, and is 
Fery voracious, but fearful of mankind. 
Wt preys on calves and different forts of 
game. It lurks amidſt the leaves of 
Wrees, and ſometimes will extend itſelf 
ne long the boughs, as if dead, till the 
NHonkies, tempted by their natural curio- 


1CS : * N 
is y, approaching to examine it, be- 
a Nome its prey. The fur is of a reddifh 


golour, beautified with black ſpots, and 
Freaks of different figures: the cars 


1 re firiped acroſs with black, but in 
becher reſpects they reſemble thoſe of a 


fat. The colours however are not 
ſermanent, though minutely deſcribed 
y many naturaliſts, ſome of them hav- 


on 

e. s been ſeen that were entirely brown. 

— » Oleatius's | ravel« into Perſia, 218. : 
Tur 


The LYNx, 
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THE principal diſtinction betweten 
the lynx and thoſe of the panther kino 
is in its tail, which is about half 
long in proportion, and black at ti 
extremity, Its fur is much long 
and the ſpots on the ſkin are tufted and 
irregular. Its ears are longer, ? 
upped with a black tuft of hair at thi 
points. This animal does not excel 
the ounce in ſize, but is rather ftronee 
built, and has only twenty -cight teeth 
It is an inhabitant of the hotteſt pars 
of South-America, and is a very her 
animal. Like the tiger, it plunges it 
Head into the body of its prey, anf 
ſucks out the blood before it de vou 
it. It makes a noiſe in the night lik 
the howling of an hungry dog; but 
a very cowardly animal, and eafily pu 
to flight, either by a ſhepherd's dog, 
by a lighted torch, being much terrific 
at fire. It lies in«ambuſh near tit 
river fide; and a firfgular combat ſonV 
times happens between this animal an 
the crocodile, When the lynx coms 
to the river to drink, the crocodi 
which is always ready to ſurprize all 
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nimal that approaches, raiſes its head 
put of the water; the lynx immediately 
Ines its claws into the only penetra- 
Je part of this dreadful reptile, which 
& the eyes; the crocodile inſtantly dives 
Fader the water, pulling his enemy aſter 
dim, where they uſually periſh toge- 
Fether *. 


THE COUGAR. 


| THIS animal 1s called the red tiger 
y Mr. Buffon, but it is extremely dif- 
rent from the tiger of the Eaſt, It is 
native of the coatinent of America, 
rom Canada to Brazil; and in South- 
merica is called Puma, and miſtaken 
r the lion. It is the ſcourge of the 
olonies in the hotter parts of America, 
nd is flerce and ravenous to the higheſt 
egree. It ſwims over the broad rivers, 
nd attacks the cattle even in incloſures. 
Vhen preſſed with hunger, it does not. 
en ſpare mankind, But their fury is 
abdued by the rigour of the climate ig 
orth- America: the ſmalleſt cur, when 
companied by his maſter, will there 
dake them ſeek for ſecurity by running 


* Condamiae's Voy, 81, 
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up the trees; but then they are equally 


deſtructive to domeſtic animals, and are 
the greateſt nuiſance that the planter 
has. When they lay in wait for the 


mooſe or other deer, they lie cloſe on 
the branch of a tree till the animal 


paſſes beneath, when they drop upon 
him, and immediately deſtroy him. 
Wolves are alto the prey of this ani- 
mal. The fur of the cougar is ſoit, 
and eſteemed among the Indians, who 
during the winter cover themſelves 
with it; the fleſh is eaten by them, and 
is ſaid to be as white and as good as 
veal. The back, neck, rump, and 
fides of this animal is of a brovrnifh 
red, mixed with duſky hairs, and the 


belly is whitiſh ; the teeth are of a vali 


ſize, and the claws are white, It pur 
like a cat, and has a tail about two 
feet eight inches long. | 


Tux SIAGUSH. 


THIS is a native of India, Peria, 
and Barbary, and reſembles the ly ux in 
fize, in form, and in the ſingulari ty of 
being tufted at the tips of the eas. 
The upper- part of the body is of 2 
very pale reddiſn brown; the tail 1 
ther 
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cher darker; and the belly and breaſt 


up tame, and uſed in the chace of leſſer 
quadrupeds, and the larger fort of birds, 


Bit is very fierce when provoked, and 
vhem it ſeizes its prey, it holds it faſt in 
Bits mouth, and for ſome time lies mo- 


1 Itionleſs on it. This creature 1s ſaid to 
attend the lion, and to feed on the re- 
ry mains of the prey which that animal 
e ilcaves. | 
ves 

and 


Tas ANGORA CAT. 


THIS animal has its name from the 
place it inhabits. It has long hair of a 


„ put it is remarkably long about the 
* neck, where it forms a fine ruff: the 


Fair on the tail is very long and ſpread- 
ing. Theſe animals are in plenty in An- 
ora; the ſame country which produces 


he fine haired-coat. After the firſt 
reed, they degenerate in our climate. 


ER SERVA. 


THIS is a native of Malabar, and re- 
embies the panther in its ſpots, but 
: „ the 


ears, 
of 2 
1 ra- 

4het 


Iwhitiſh. The fiaguſh is often brought 


which they ſurprize with great addreſs, 


Every whiteneſs, and filky texture; 


/ 
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the lynx in fize, form, and the length 
of its tail, It is fierce and untameable, 
and lives 1n trees, where it breeds, and 
ſeldom deſcends on the ground. It 
leaps from tree to tree with great agi- 
lity, and by the natives of Malabar is 
called the marapute. By the Portu- 

eſe it is called the ſerval, and Mr. Dr. 

fon gives it the ſame appellation, dee 
Its fur is of a whitiſh yellow, with Nene 

duſky ſpots all over it. It has a very don 
piercing ferocious look _ get: 

From what has been ſaid of this ra- [wit] 
pacious tribe, a fimilitude of manners fold 
and diſpoſitions may be perceived from feng 
the lion to the cat; the fimilitude of Pet 
their internal conformation is ſtill more N ĩaſt 
exact, and the whole race may be conſi- the 
dered as the moſt formidable enemies of N te 
mankind. | 


Tux BLACK BEAR. the! 


put 

THERE are three different kinds of * 

the bear, the brown bear of the Alps, (t 

the black bear of North-America, which I fi 

is fmaller, and the great Greenland, or Te 

white bear. Though different in form — 
and diſpofition, they are doubtleſs of 
the ſame original, and owe their princ- 

& / Pi 
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th Nyal variations to food and climate. The 
le, bears of America are ſmall and black, 
nd Wand feed only upon vegetables, parti- 
It Neularly mayze and potatoes, of which: 


they are remarkably greedy ; Du Pratz 
diz Mays the bear will even reject animal 
u- ſood, though preſſed by hunger * ; but 
Ir, Dr. Goldſmith + affirms the contrary, 
on. {declaring he has often ſeen the young 
ith ones, which are brought over to Lon- 
don, prefer fleftt to every kind of ve- 
e i PF 6 
getable aliment. Theſe animals ſtrike 

ra. with their fore-feet like a cat, and very 
ers ſeldom uſe their mouths in fighting, but 
om ene the aſſailant with their paws, and, 
af preſfing him againſt their breaſt, almoſt 
ore {inſtantly ſqueeze him to death. When 
16. I che females are with young, they retire 
- of into the moſt ſecret places; leſt, when 
[they bring forth, the males ſhould de- 
ſtrey their cubs : their retreat during 
their pregnancy is ſo impenetrable that 

put of the ſeveral hundred bears that 

ok re killed in America during winter, 
(vrhich is their breeding ſeaſon) hardly 
ich 2 fingle female is found among them. 
or Tbey bring, forth two, and ſometimes 


of | 7 * Da pez Louiſiana, II. 56, 57. 
+ Goldſenith's Rift, vol. IV. 321 
pal | | three 
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three at a time; and, though the'cubs 
are deformed, they are not ſo ſhapeleſ 
as to be licked into form, as the an- 
cients pretended. The fleſh of a bear 
in autumn, when they are become ex- 
ceedingly fat, by feeding on acorns 
and other maſt, is moſt delicate food; 
and that of the cubs is ſtill more excel- 
lent ; but the paws of the old bears are 
reckoned the moſt delicious morſel. 
Their fat alſo, which preſerves a cer— 
tain degree of Huidity, is very white 
and ſweet, _ „ 
After having fattened himſelf to the 
greateſt degree, the bear retires to its 
den, where he continues forty or fifty 
days in total inactivity, and abſtinence 
from food ; but, at the end of that time, 
he is forced from his retreat by hunger, 
and when he comes forth to ſeek for 
freſh nouriſhment, he ſeems to have 
ſlept all his fleſh away. It is a vulgar 
error, that during this time, they live 
by ſucking their paws ; they rather ſub- 
{ft upon the exuberance of their former 
fleſh, and only feel the call of / ak 
tite, when the fat which they had ac- 


quired in ſummer, becomes almoſt ex- 


hauſted. 


Their 
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Their retreats are either in the cliffs 
pf rocks, in the deepeſt receſſes of the 
thickeſt woods, or in the hollows of 
Iderayed trees, which they aſcend and 
ſeſcend with ſurpriſing agility, Mul- 
titades of bears are annually killed in 
America for their fleſh and ſkins, both 

which are valuable, but the latter 
makes a conſiderable article of com- 
Merce. 


The bear has a long head, ſmall 
eyes, and ſhort ears, rounded at the 


op. Its body is covered with very 
ong and ſhaggy hair. Its limbs are 
rong, thick, and clumſy; it has a 
ſhort tail, and large feet, Befides the 
black, brown, and white bears, there 


it ſore on the confines of Ruſſia, 


nich are black mixed with white 
airs, and are called by the Germans 
ver- bar. | 


Taz BROWN BEAR. 


THE brown hear is not only ſavage 
ut folitary; it is ſometimes carnivo- 
bus, and will deſtroy cattle, and cat 
tarrion; but the general food of this 
ad the other varieties, is roots, fruits, 
and vegetables: it will rob the _ 
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of peaſe, and pluck up great quantities 
of them when they are ripe : it will af- 
terwards beat them out of the huſks on 
ſome hard place, eat them, and carry 
away the ſtraw. In the winter it wii 
alſo break into the farmer's yard, and 
make great havock among his oats, 
The voice of the bear is a kind of 
growl, and though, when tamed, it 
appears gentle and placid to its maſter, 
yet it ſhould be cautiouſly managed, 
as it is often capricious, treacherous, 
and revengetul. This animal, though 
in appearance extremely aukward and 
ſtupid, is capable of receiving ſome 
inſtruction. There are very few who 
have not ſeen it dance upon its hind 
feet; though its air and motions are ſo 
ungraceful, that a bad performer at a 
ball, is ſaid proverbially to dance like: 
bear. It is taught to perform in this 
manner, by ſetting it upon hot plate: 
of iron, and playing to it while it is in 
this uneaſy ſituation. | 
When come to maturity the bear 
can never be tamed ; but notwithſtand- 
ing its fierceneſs, the natives in thoſe 
countries where it inhabits hunt it, with 
reat alacrity. The moſt general and 
[aft dangerous method of raking a 15 
| thus; 
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thus : they mix brandy with honey, of 
which it is extremely fond, and laying 
jt in the hollow of trees, the animal 
finds it, devours it, and becomes 1n- 
toxicated. In Canada, where black 
hears are very numerous, and where 
their dens are made 1n trees, which are 
hollow towards the top, they are taken 
by fetting fire to their retreats, which 


are frequently from twenty to thirty feet 
from the ground. The old bear gene- 


rally ventures firſt out of its den, and 
is ſhot by the hunters, and the young 


ones, as they deſcend, are caught in a 


noole. 


* 


Tux WHITE os POLAR BEAR. 


THE white bear grows to a vaſt fize, 
and as the lion 1s the tyrant of an Afri- 
can foreſt, ſo the bear 18 the unduputed 
maſter of the icy mountains in Green- 
land and Spitzbergen. When our ma- 
riners land in unfrequented places, up- 
on any of thoſe ſhores, the white bears 
come down to view them : they ap- 
proach flowly, as if they were undeter- 
mined whether io advance or retreat, 
being naturally a timid animal, but it 15 
eacouraged by ſucceſs. When ſhot at, 
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or wounded, they endeavour to fly, 
but if they find themſelves incapable of 
flight, they make a fierce and vigoron 
reſiſtance till they die. Theſd animals 
live upon fiſh, ſeals, and the carcaſes 
of whales; they alſo feed on human 
bodies, which they greedily diſinter. 
They delight in human blood, and are 
ſo daring as to attack companies of 
armed men, and even to board ſmall 
veſſels. In the ſummer, the white 
bears reſide on an iſland of ice, or pals 
from one iſland to another. They are 
good ſwimmers, and dive with great 
agility ; but ſometimes a battle enſues 
between a bear and a morſe or a whale, 
in Which the latter is generally viQte- 
rious, as being more expert in its own 
element. If & bear, however, ſhould 
be fortunate enough to find a young 
whale, he 1s ſufficiently repaid for the 
danger he incurs of meeting with the W 5, 
ent. N | | 
The affection between the female 
white bears and their young is ſo ſtrong, 
that they would rather die than deſert 
each other. This animal is confined 
to the coldeſt part of the globe; the 
frigid iflands ſeem entirely adapted 
to its nature; for it does not 105 
| from 
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rom _y authority that it is met with 
arther ſouth than Newfoundland. Such 
s have appeared in other parts have 


een eee carried there on 
loating iſlands of ice; ſo that the 


man Wountries of Norway and Iceland are 
* cquainted with them only by acci- 

ent. 
ö - The fleſh of this animal 1s white, 
TR nd has the taſte of mutton : its fat is 
ute nelted for train-oil, and that extracted 


tom the feet is uſed in medicine. The 
ver is very unwholeſome; three of 
rea Wrentz's ſailors having eat ſome of 


f this ſpecies was ſhewn in England a 
w years ago. It roared loud, was 
ery furious, continually in motion, 
nd ſeemed very uneaſy, except when 


= 
Dr. Goldſmith ſays *, © It often 
appens, that when a Greenlander and 
Is wife are paddling out at ſea, by 


oo ming too near an ſce- float, a white 
45 Jer unexpeRtedly jumps into their 
= at, and if he does not overſet it, fits 
wed almly where he firſt came down, and 
Pear ' Goldimuth's Hiſt, . vol. IV. page 326, 

rom | 


| like 


boiled, * fell nn ponare ill. One 


ater was poured over him to cool 
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like a paſſenger ſuffers himſelf to be 
rowed along. It is probable the poor 
little Greenlander is not very fond of 
his new gueſt, however, he makes a 
virtue of neceffity, and hoſpitably row 
him to ſhore.“ 


Tur WOLVERF NE, or GLUT:- 
TON. 


THIS animal is called the wolve- 
rene by the factory at Hudion's Bay, 
bur by the natives, quickhatch. It has 
a black iharp- r 0 viſage, and thoit 
round ears, almoſt covered with ti: 
hair. On the head, back, and belly, 
the hair is reddiſh, with black tips, b 
that at 'the firſt view thoſe parts appear 
- black; the ſides are of a yelloy- 
ith brown; on the throat is à white 
ſpot, and on the breaſt a white mark in 
the form of a creſcent: the legs are of 
a deep black, and thick, ſhort, and 
ſtrong. "Firs animal reſts on its foot 
like the bear, as far as the firſt joint ol 
the leg. Its rail is cloathed with long 
coaric hair, reddiln at the baſe, and 
black at the end. The length- of this 
creature is twenty „eight inches frot 


noſe to tail, and the W bole body 1 18 * 
| vere 


end 


of 


tion 


Fur 
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red with very long and thick hair, 
poorfſWrying in colour according to the ſea- 
don. It is an inhabitant of Hudton's 


wy and Canada, and is found under 


es 2 
row name of the glutton in the north - 


parts of Europe and Aſia, being a 
tre of the moſt rigorous climates. It 
a moſt voracious animal, but 1o flow 
foot, that it is obliged to take its 
ry by ſurprize. It often lurks in 


ve. es, and falls on the quadrupeds that 
Bay under. It will faſten on the 
tha hulders of the horſe, elk, or ſtag, 
hon continue eating a hole into its 
tb, till the animal falls down with 
ally, ain. It ſearches for the traps 
s, eaded for ſables and other animals, 
Peat 


In, who ſuſtains great loſſes by the 
Itton, 
t is very herce in a wild ſtate, and 


eo terror to both the wolf and the 
andiWr. The kin is ſold in Siberia for 
foolſhhe or {ix ſhillings ; and it is ſtill more 
nt ofMuable in Kamtſchatka, where the 
longWOmen embelliſh their hair with its 
ande paws, which they eſteem a great 
" thWament, The fur is in great eſti- 
tromMtion in Europe; that of the north 
8 i Europe and Afia is much finer, 
[ere 


('x.2 blacker, 


l often is beforehand with the huntſ- 
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larly annulated with black; the fore 


this animal is ſhort and bulky, it is et 
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blacker, and more gloſſy than that of 
the American kind, 


THE RACOON, 


THIS animal is about the fize of 
a ſmall badger. Its body is ſhort and 
.bulky ; it has a ſharp-pointed þlaci 
noſe, ſhort ears, and eyes ſurrounde 
with two broad patches of black; th 
upper jaw is longer than the under 
the teeth reſemble thoſe of a dog; th 
tail 1s thick, but tapering, and regu 


feet are ſhorter than the hinder, an 
both are armed with five ſharp claws 
It inhabits the warm and temperatt 
parts of America, and is alſo found of 
the mountains of Jamaica. It is cafil 
tamed, and is then very good-naturd 
and ſportive, but as unlucky as a mon” © 
key, and perpetually in motion. Lil 
the ſquirrel, it holds its food in its pay 
whilſt eating; in this reſpect it diffe 
from the monkey-kind, which uſe on 
one hand upon theſe occaſions, but ti 
racoon and the ſquirrel uſe both. Tit 


tremely active; with the affiſtance 0 
its pointed claws it climbs n 
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it of 
be fame facility that it moves upon 


he plain; and ſports upon the branches 
f the trees with caſe, ſwiftnefs, and 
curity. It is very curious and inqui- 


e ofitive, examining every thing with its. 


t ans. It is extravaganily fond of ſweet 


blacMWbings, and ſtrong liquors, and will 
ndeMct exceſſiv ely intoxicated, Like the 
- th, the racoon 1s very deſtructive to 


arge portion of cunning. It will eat 
ny kind of fruit, green corn, &c. .and, 
f near the coaſt, wall feed on oyſters at 


an water. It will watch the opening 


Yeralt 
nd of 'oſes upon its paw, and keeps it faſt 
cafilMWi! the coming in of the tide, by which 


ture(cans the racoon is drowned;.. The 
ur of this animal is next to that of the 
eaver, and is excellent for making 
ats. There is one very remarkable 
cculiarity in the racoon. In drinking 


on both tucks up its liquor like the 
ut M Porſe, 20 laps it like the e 
The 


ce off G3- TVS 


e trees; it runs upon the trunk with 


oultry, and, like that animal, has a 


f the oyſter, and ſnatch out the fiſn 
ith its claw ; but ſometimes the ſhell 
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Tax BADGER. 


THE legs of this animal appear 
very ſhort, and the body almoſt to 
touch the ground. It has ſmall eyes, 
ſhort round ears, and a ſhort thick 
neck; the noſe, chin, lower fides of 
the cheeks, and the middle of the fore- 
head, are white; it is covered with 
long coarſe hair like briſtles, which 
makes the animals legs ſeem much 
ſhorter than they really are, The 
uſual length of the badger is two feet 
four inches, excluſive of the tail, which 
is about four inches. The hair on the 
body is of three colours, the bottoms 
are of x dirty yellowiſh white, the 


middle black, and the ends grey; 


whence aroſe the proverb, As grey 
as a badger,” It has a gland under its 
tail, which expdes a iubſtance of 2 
fœtid ſmell: this-ſcems peculiar to the 
hyæna and the badger, It is a ſolitary 
ſtupid animal, and, remote from man, 
digs a deep hole- with great aſſiduit). 
It ſteals out at night to find ſubſiſt- 
ence, but ſeldom quits its retreat in 
the day- time, chooſing, it is imagined, 
to avoid the light. 1 


[the attacking 
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The .fox, not being expert at dig- 
ging into the earth, or not chooſing to 
take much trouble, cunningly takes 

ſſeſſion of that which has been quit- 


ted by the badger, and, ſome ſay, 
forces it from its retreat, by offenſive 
diſcharges at the mouth of the badger's 
hole. | 


The badger is accuſed of deſtroy- 
ing lambs and rabbits ; but there ap- 


[pears to be no foundation for the 
charge : though furniſhed with ſtrong 
teeth, as if it was formed for rapine, 
lit is found to be an inoffenfive ani- 


mal, feeding upon roots, fruits, graſs, 
inſets, and frogs. Nature having de- 
ned this animal the ſpeed and activity 
requiſite to eſcape its enemies, hath ſup- 


Iplied it with ſuch weapons of offence; 


that very few creatures would hazard 


it: when purſued, it 
ſoon comes to bay, and combats with 
deſperate reſolution. It is an indolent 


animal, and ſleeps the greateſt part of 
its time; it is therefore always found 
very fat. The female brings forth but 
once a- year, which is in ſummer, and 
generally produces four or tive at a 
ume, ; 
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Theſe animals are hunted in the 
winter nights, and when taken, their 
hind quarters are ſometimes made into 
hams, which are ſaid to be good eat- 
ing. The ſkin, with the hair on, 1; 
uſed for piſtol-furniture, and of the 
hair, bruſhes are made to ſoften ſhades 
in painting. Badgers inhabit moſt 
parts of Europe, as far north as Nor- 
way and Ruſha, and the deſert beyond 


Orenburg, in the Ruſhan Aſiatic do- 


minions, north of the Caſpian ſea, 
They are alſo found in China, and are 
often ſeen in the butchers ſhops in Pe- 
kin, being much admired by the Chi- 
neſe. The parts of England in which 
they now chiefly abound, are Eſſex, 
Suſſex, and ſome of the midland coun- 
ties. 

The way to catch badgers is with a 
ſpringe, or ſteel trap, or to dig a pit 
acroſs their path, five feet decp, and 
four feet long, making it narrow at 
the top and bottom, and wide in the 
middle. This muſt be covered with 
{mall ſticks and leaves, that the badger 
may not ſuſpect any deſign, and that 
he may fall in when he comes upon it. 
Some . them into their holes in a 


moon-ſhine night, and then dig them 
| Out. 


out, Mortimer's Huſbandry, vol. I. page 
314. 


ThE OPOSSUM. 


THE head of the opoſſum reſembles 


that of the fox; it has fifty teeth, but 
two in the middle are very large like 
thoſe of the rat; the eyes are ſmall, 
black, lively, and placed upright; the 
ears are large, broad, naked, and tranſ- 
parent, like thoſe of the rat kind: the 
baſe of the tail, for about three inches, 
1s cloathed with long hair like that on 


the back, but the reſt of the tail is co-* 


vered with ſmall ſcales, appearing 


naked at firſt view. The body is 


round and pretty thick, and the legs 


ſhort. The feet reſemble hands, each- 


having five toes or fingers, with white 
crooked nails, 


The tail of this animal has a diſa- 


888 appearance, looking like the 
ody of a ſnake. It will hang ſuſ- 


Pang by it from the branches, and, 


y ſwinging its body, throw itſelf a- 
mong the boughs of the neighbouring 


trees. It is an inhabitant of Virginia, 
Louifiana, Mexico, Brafil, and Peru. 


It deſtroys poultry, and ſucks the 
| blood 
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blood without devouring the fleſh : 1 
alſo feeds on roots and wild fruits, and 
eagerly hunts after birds and their 
neſts, It walks extremely ſlow, and, 
when purſued and overtaken, will feign 
itfelf dead. The female makes a neſt 
for its young in a buſh or thicket at 
the foor of a tree, and brings fort: 
four, five, or fix young at a time. 
What diſtinguithes the opoſſum trom 
all other animals, and has long excited 
the wonder of mankind, 1s a large 
pouch in the lower part of the belly of 
the female, in which the teats are 
lodged, and where the young are ſhel- 
tcred as ſoon as they are brought forth, 
and faſten cloſely to the teats. At that 


time they are blind, naked, very ſmall, 


and imperfect; it is therefore neceſ- 
ſary that they ſhould remain there til! 
they attain a perfect form, together 
with ſtrength, fight, and hair. When 
they are grown ſtronger, and venture 

out, {till they run into this pouch, ei- 
ther as into an aſylum in time of dan- 
ger, or when they are excited by hun- 
ger to ſuck, or by fatigue to repoſe. 

The dam, on ſuch occaſions, opens he: 


bag to receive them; for it has a power 
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of opening and cloſing at the will of 
the animal. 

The fleſh of the old opoſſum is like 
[that of a ſucking pig: the Indian 
women dye the hair, and weave it into 
garters and girdles. The ikin has a 
very offenſive {mell. 


THE MARMOSE. 


THE marmoſe reſembles the opol-- 
ſom, but is ſmaller ; and, inftead of a 
bag to receive its young, they fix 
themſelves to the teats as ſoon as they 
are brought forth, and there remain, 
like fo many inanimate beings, till they 
attain ſufficient ftrength, and vigour to 
enable them to ſhift for themſelves. 
On each fide of the belly the 1kin forms 
a fold, between which are lodged the 
teats. The young, when firſt brought 
torth, are no larger than a bean, but 
they continue attached to the teat till 
they are pretty large. 


Tus CAYOPOLIN. 


THE cayopolin is ſomewhat larger 
man the marmoſe, but ſtrongly reſem- 
bling it both in its figure and its habits. 


Its 


The TARSIER. 
Its ſnout indeed is ſharper, its tail 
. in proportion, and its colour 


different, being of a lightiſh yellow. lt 
is an inhabitant of the mountains of 


Mexico. This animal will hang by 
the tail, which ſerves it alſo inſtead 
of an hand. 


TRE PHALANGER. 


THIS greatly reſembles the former, 
but is diſtinguiſhed by the faſhion of 
its hinder hands, the fore-finger and 
the thumb being joined together, ex- 
_ cept at the extremities. The bottom 
of the tail, for near two inches and an 
half, is covered with hair, and the 
other part is naked. This animal is 
about the ſize of a rat, and has been 
called by ſome naturaliſts, the rat of 
Surinam. Its length from noſe to tail 
is about nine inches, and its tail ten 
inches. It is a native of Surinam. 


Tur TARSI EEX. 


LIKE the former, this little animal has 
four hands, but it differs greatly in the 
length of its hinder-legs, which are long- 
er chan all its whole body beſides. The 
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imal has received its name from the 
traordinary length of the bones of 
jat part of the foot called the tarſus. 
he tail is naked in the middle and 
ry at the two extremities. Its hair 
foft and woolly, and of a deep 
-colour. It is a native of South- 
merica. . 


| KIND. 8 
THE weaſel kind may be diſtin- 


ad 
x- iſhed from other carnivorous ani- 
mM 


als, by their long and flender bodies, 
hich enable them, like worms, to 
ne Wind into very ſmall openings after 
is Weir prey. They have indeed received 
en Ie appellation of vermin, from their 
ol Nembling the worm in this particular. 


all Wh the formation and diſpoſition of their 


en aws, theſe animals differ from all 
ole of the cat kind, as they can nei- 
er draw them in nor extend them, as 


ts are known to do. They are cloath= 
with fur rather than with hair, and 
has Nerein differ from the dog kind. All 


the W this kind, however, are more diſ- 


g- Waly marked by their actions and diſ- 


The pätioas than by their external forms.” 
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They are all cruel, cowardly, and wre 
racious, ſubſiſting only by theft, ou 


principally protected by their ſmallue 


˖ 

and inſignificancy. Having ſhort leg wh; 
they are all {low in purſuit, and obtaWowe 
a "Ek by cunning, paticnce, uf met 
aſſiduity. Their prey being precariou, ſpot 
they often live a long time without fool Wlthe x 
but when they meet with ſucceſs, tlio 
deſtroy all about them before they be Hof tl 
gin to feed, and ſuck the blood of cMadar 
animal before they regale upon its fle 1 
The weatel is the beſt known ot an we 
of this kind, and will ſerve as a mo tho 
del for all the reſt; for the partie Hreſt 
lars in which they differ from this lit to r 
animal are not very conſiderable. 2nd 

HE | It 1s 

Iu WEREASE Is fere 

, 1 8 nox 
THE weaſel is the ſmalleft of th lam 
numerous tribe, the length of the hea ture 
and body not exceeding ſix or ſevei con 
inches. The tail is about two inch verr 
and an half long, and ends in N wea 
point. The length of this anima gra 
however, appears very great when {ons 


mor 
Its | 


compared with its height, which doe 
not exceed an inch and an hall 
The eyes are ſmall and black; the cas 


ard 
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* 


tre large, and the lower parts of them 
doubled in. The head, tail, legs, and 
&t, and the upper- part of the . 
are of a very pale tawny brown; the 
lower- part of the body, from the chin to 


auh me tail, is white; but on each jaw is a 


lou pot of brown, beneath the corners of 
doe mouth. It has whiſkers, and thirty- 


the ere teeth, which are two more than any 
be. of the cat kind have, and they ſeem well 
* adapted both for chewing and tearing. 
ell. 


Though a very diminutive animal, 
the weaſel is a very formidable enemy to 
thoſe that are much larger. Like the 


to rabbits, poultry, and young birds, 
2nd is alſo a great devourer of eggs. 
It is held in different eſtimation in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. It is a mot 
noxious animal in thoſe places where 
lambs are bred; but where agricul- 


102088 ture is chiefly followed, the weaſel is 
conſidered as a friend that deſtroys ſuch 
cue vermin as live chiefly upon corn. The 


weaſel frequents out-houfes, barns, and 
graineries; where, in order to make 
lome atonement for its depredatious a- 
mong our poultry, it preſently clears 
ts haunts from rats and mice, being a 


reſt of its kind, it is very deſtructive 
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greater enemy to them than even thy 
cat itſelf. 

This is an untameable and untraQa- 
ble creature. When kept in a cage, 
either for amuſement, or inſpection, it 
will not touch its victuals if any per: 
ſon looks on, It ſeems continually agi. 
| tated, and fo terrified at the fight of 
mankind, that, if not permitted to hide 
itſelf from their view, it will even ex- 
pire. It muſt therefore have a ſuff- 
cient quantity of wool or hay in itz 

cage, under which it may conceal 1t- 

Jelf, and whatever it has to eat. It 
paſſes three parts of the day in ſleeping, 
and employs the night in exerciſe and 
Eating, | „ 

At the approach of evening, this 
animal, in its wild ſtate, is ſeen ftealig 
From its hole, and creeping about the 
farmer's yard in ſearch of prey. If it 
enters the place where poultry are kept, Wcco! 
It never attacks the old cocks and hens, Wnd 
but aims immediately at the yoursheft 
ones. It does not cat its prey on the hoſe 
pot, but, after killing it, carries it oiMenſi 
to its young or its retreat. This crea- land 
ture is remarkably active; and, in agzmell 
confined place, ſcarce any animal canMer, a 
eſcape it. The ſides of walls it will m1 Witate 


. 


9 p Y 
are 
ſlend 
what 
anim 
and 
var 
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thoſe 
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up with ſuch facility, that few places 
are ſecure from it; and its body is ſo 
ſlender, that there is hardly a hole but 


what is pervious to it. In winter this 
animal chiefly confines itſelf to barns 


and farm-yards : all this ſeaſon it makes 
var upon rats and mice; it creeps alſo 
into pigeon-holes, and deftroys the 


Houng. It ventures farther from the 


uſe in ſymmer, and particularly into 
thoſe places where the rat goes before 
it: it is found 3 in the lower 
grounds, by the ſide of waters, and 
near mills, hag frequently conceals its 
young in the hollow of a tre. 
The female makes an excellent bed 
for her little ones, of which ſhe gene- 
rally brings forth four or five at a time: 
like thoſe of the dog kind, a'l theſe ani- 
mals bring forth hear Foung blind, but 
hey ſoon acquire ſufficient ſtrength to 
xccompany the dam in her excurſions, 
ind to be accomplices in her pet! 
hefts. This animal, as well as all 


hoſe of its kind, has a very ſtrong of- 


enſive ſmell, proceeding from the fætid 
lands beneath the tail. The weaſel 
mells ſtronger in ſummer than in win- 
er, and ſtill more abominably when ir- 


tated or purſucd. It has no cry, ex- 
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; 78 'The STOAT. 
cept when it is ſtruck, and then it e; an 
preſſes its reſentment and pain by a kin fo; 


of ſqueak. ſc 
| | Br 
TER STOAT or ERMINE, 5 

0 
THE difference between the ſtou fre 
and weaſel is ſo very inconfiderableW to 
that many naturaliſts, and among the M 
reſt Linnæus, have confounded the tw | 
kinds together: the ftoat, or ermine m- 
however, differs from the weaſel in ſue qu 
being uſually nine or ten inches long: fits 
and the former ſeldom exceeding fix offf ik 
ſeven, The tail of the ermine is i po 
ways tipped with black, has more hai wi 
and is longer in proportion to the body to 
This animal indeed, like the weaſel, i bu 
of a lightiſh brown, and, like the weaſel th! 
in the moſt northern parts of Europe an 
changes its colour in winter, and be du 
comes white; but ſtill the weaſel may h do 
diſtinguſhed from the ermine by the ti are 
of its tail, which is always black. ha, 
The ermine is remarkable for ti the 
ſoftneſs, the cloſeneſs, and the warmti the 


of its fur, which is the moſt valuab th: 
of any hitherto known. The ſkins and wh 
tails are a very valuable article of con — 
merce in Norway, Lapland, Rufi 

| + and 


und 
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and other countries, where they are 
found. in prodigious numbers. The 
ſtoat is ſometimes found white in Great- 
Britain, but not often; and then it is 
called a white weaſel. "The ermine is 
obſerved to begin to change its colour 
from brown to white in November, and 


to reſume the brown the beginning of 


| March * *. 


It is not eaſy to account for the re- 
markable warmthof the furs of northern 
1 Nature, it may be ſaid, 

fits them thus for the climate; and, 
like an indulgent mother, when ſhe ex- 


poſes them to the ſevereſt rigours of 


winter, ſupplies them with a covering, 
to ſhield them from its inclemency : 

but how does nature furmſh them in 
this manner ? It is obſervable in many 
animals, that a. thin ſparing diet pro- 
duces a quantity of hair: children, 
dogs, and horſes, that have been ill fed, 


are more hairy than thoſe whoſe food 
has been more plentiful. This may 
-therefore be one cauſe that, in winter, 


the animals of the north are more hairy 
than thoſe of the milder climates. The 
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ſnow, and what the ermine can procure 
muſt be ſcanty and precarious. The 
ſeverity of the cold alſo contracts the 
pores of the ikin, and the hair na- 
turally takes the ſhape of the aperture 
through which it grows, as wire is made 
ſmaller by being drawn through a ſmaller 
orifice. It is however certain that mot 
of the animals of the artic climates 
have garments adapted to the winter as 
well as to the ſummer. 

This animal reſembles the weaſtt in 
its habits, and its choice of food; but 
does not frequent houfes. Its haunts 
are woods and hedges, eſpecially fuch 
as border on brooks or rivers. Its agi- 
lity 1 1s equal to that of the weaſel, and 
its s ſcent 1 10 equally fœtid. | 


Tus POI. E- AT. 


T HE pole: cat is larger than, the 
weaſel or the ermine, being about ſeven- WM. A 
teen inches in length, excluſive of the 
tail, which is fix. It is a deep choco- 
late colour, has a ſpace of white round 
the mouth ; the ears are ſhort, rounded, 
and tipped with white. It ſo nearly re- 
ſembles the ferret in form, that many 


hays ſuppoſed them to be the ſame wer 
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mal. Like the whole genus, it is long 


will creep up the fides of walls with 
great agility. Like the reſt of the 
tribe, the pole- cat is very deſtructive 
to poultry of all kinds: it alſo makes a 
common practice of robbing the dairy, 
and is a formidable enemy to pigeons ; 
but the rabbit ſeems to be its favourite 
prey; a ſingle pole-cat is almoſt ſuffi- 
cient to deſtroy a whole warren, for it 
has ſuch an inſatiable thirſt for blood, 
that it kills much more than it can de- 
our. The female brings forth about 
five or fix at a time, Warreners aſſert 
at the pole-cat will mix with the fer- 
et, and that they frequently procure 
an intercourſe between theſe animals, to 
Improve the breed of the latter; which 
decomes leſs cager after rabbits, and 
onſęquently leſs uſeful, by being long 
onfined, Mr. Buffon denies that the 
erret will admit the pole-cat, yet gives 
variety under the name of the ferret- 
pole-cat *, which has the appearance 
i being a ſpurious offspring. In many 
eſpects, the ferret agrees with the pole- 
at, particularly in its thirft after the 
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blood 


and flender, nimble and active, and 
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blood of rabbits. When alive, the ſmel be 
of the pole- cat is rank and diſagreeahle 
even to a proverb; the ſkin is never- the 
theleſs dreſſed with the hair on, and 
uſed for tippets, &c. like other furs, Nine 


IHE FERRET. fou 


THIS animal is a kind of domeſtie tire 
in Europe, It is a native of Africa Th 
in its wild ftate, from whence it wa hole 
originally brought inte Spain, in orderthe 
to free that country from the multi- e 
tudes of rabbits with which it was over-M:1c( 
run; and from thence the reſt of Europe out, 
was ſupplied with it. It has a ver) 
ſharp noſe, red and fiery eyes, and 
round ears. The colour of the body 1 
a pale yellow, but it is alſo found of all 
the colours of the weaſel kind; white, 
black, brown, and party-coloured. | 
alſo reſembles the weaſel in the ſlender 
neſs of its body and the ſhortneſs of i 
legs, It is a lively active animal, and 
the natural enemy of rabbits ; it fuck 
the blood of its prey, but very ſeldo 
tears it. Ferrets breed in our climate 
and bring from five to nine at a time; bul 
they are apt to degenerate and loſe thei 
fayage nature, till an intercourſe ci 
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be procured between the ferret and the 
pole-cat, which in ſome degree reftores 
the former to its natural ferocity. The 
ferret has the ſame diſagreeable {ſmell as 
the pole- cat. 1. 

The ferret is not at preſent to be 
found in Great-Britain, except in its 
domeſtic ſtate; and it is kept tame, en- 
tirely for the purpoſes of the warren. 


The chief uſe of a ferret is to enter the 


holes of the rabbits, and drive them into 
the nets that are prepared for them at 
me mouth. For this purpoſe it is muz- 
ned, or, inſtead of driving the animal 
out, it would only kill it and fuck its 
blood : but, by thts contrivance, the 
rabbit eitapes Rom the ferret, and pre- 
cipitately runs to the mouth of the hole, 
where it is entangled in the net pro- 


vided for that purpoſe, Sometimes in- 


deed it happens that the ferret diſen- 


gages itſelf of its muzzle, when it is 


uſually loſt, unleſs it be dug out; for, 
finding all its wants ſupplied in the 
warren, he continues there during ſum— 
mer, and in the winter periſhes with 
cold. | 

Theſe animals are uſually kept in 


them- 


boxes, like rabbit-hutches, and are fur- 
niſhed with wool, of which they make. 
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84 The Martin. 
themſelves a warm bed to defend thetj 
from the rigour of the climate. The fer- 
ret is an uſeful, but a diſagreeable and 
offenſive animal. Its ſcent is fœtid, and 
its nature voracious: it is tame with— 
out any attachment, and has ſo ſtrong 
an appetite for blood, that it has been 
known to kill infants in the cradle. It 
is eaſily irritated, and then its ſmell is 
uncommonly offenſive, and its bite is 
not to be cured but with great diff 
culty. 7 ORE, | 


Tis MARTIN 
THE martin differs from the pole- 


cat, in being about four or five inches * 
longer; its tail is alſo longer in propor- 
tion, and more buſhy at the end. It is 
a beautiful little animal; its head is ＋ 


ſmall and elegantly formed; its eyes eing 
are lively; and its colours are elegant: 8 
the back, ſides, and tail, are covered 8 
f J 1 
with a fine thick down, with long hair Nied 
intermixed; the bottom is afh-colour- IM... 
. a rate 
ed; the middle of a bright cheinut WM T5 


colour, and the tips black; the head is May. 
of a reddiſh brown; the throat and Niffer 
breaſt are white; the belly of the ſame yell 
colour with the back, but rather paler; | 

x "ENS: | dhe 
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e hair of the tail is very long, eſpe- 
ally at the top, where it appears 
* icker than near the inſertion. But 
"© Wheſe animals vary in their colours, in- 
lining more or leſs to aſn- colour, ac- 
ording to their ages or the ſeaſons of 
o the year. | | 

All the motions of the martin diſplay 
grace as well as agility: it is eafily 
amed, and when taken young1sextreme- 
F. play ful, being continually in good hu- 
our. If it happens to get looſe, it is 
ot ſo ſtrongly attached to its maſter, ' 
but it will take the advantage of its li- 
erty, and retire to its proper haunts. 
t makes terrible havock among poul- 
ry, game, &c. and will deſtroy rats, 
nice, and moles. In this country it in- 
abits woods, and makes its bed in the 
ollow of trees. 

The ſcent of this animal, inſtead of 
eng offenſive, is conſidered as a moſt 
eaſing perfume. The ſkin of the 
artin is a valuable fur, and is much 
led for linings to the gowns of magi- 
ates, 2 
There is a varlety of this animal, 
alled the yellow- breaſted martin, which 
iffers from the former only in having 
yellow breaſt ; the breaſt of the other 
8 being 


4 
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being white. It inhabits large foreſts, 
eſpecially thoſe of pines, and its prey 
is the ſame as the former, but its ſur is 
much more valuable. 
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THz eee. 
THE ſable reſembles the martin both 


in form and fize, and the weaſel in the 
number of its teeth; the martin hay- 
ing thirty-eight teeth, and the weaſel 
but thirty-four; therefore, in this re- 
ſpect, the ſable ſeems to make the ſhade 
between theſe two animals. It has long 
whiſkers, rounded ears, large feet, white 
claws, and a long buſhy tail. The ſkinMApril 
of the ſable is the moſt coveted, and gta 
held in the higheſt eſteem of any of the mont 
furs of this tribe of animals. It is of 
a browniſh black, and the darkeſt ts the 
moſt valuable: a ſingle {kin being often 
fold for ten or fifteen pounds *. But 
the fur, which is ſo valuable, is not al- 
ways the ſame. Some of theſe ſpecies 
are of a dark brown all over the body, 
except the ears and the throat, where 
the hair is yellowiſh ; and there are in. 
ſtances of their being found of a ſnow 
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whiteneſs, The ſable reſembles the a 
reſt of the weaſel kind in vivacity and # 
zgility, in ſleeping by day, and ſearch- 
ing for their prey by night, and 1n the 
dilagreeable odour by which that race 
s chiefly characterized. Theſe ani- 
mals inhabit Siberia and Kamtſchatka, 
and ſome few of them are found in 
Lapland. They uſually live in holes 
in the earth, or beneath the roots of 
rees ; and ſometimes, like the martin, 
hey form their neſts in the trees, and 
will Kip from one to the other with 
great agility, They bring forth about 
the end of March, or the beginning of 
April, and produce from three to five 
it a time, which they ſuckle about a 
month 1 

| Theſe animals are hunted in the win- 
ter for their Kins, as they are only 
then in ſeaſon. In Siberia, the hunt- 
ing of the ſable chiefly falls to the lot 
of the condemned criminals, who are 
ſent from Ruſſia into thoſe dreary and 
nboſpitable foreſts ; and thus the luxu- 
nes and Ornaments of the vain, are ob- 
aned by. the miſeries of the wretched. 
Theſe criminals are obliged to furniſh a 
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certain number of ſkins annually, or 
receive puniſhment in proportion a 
they fall ſhort of the limited quantity, 
The ſable is alſo killed by the Ruffin 
foldiers, who are ſent into Siberia for 
that purpoſe, Like the criminals, they 
are taxed a certain number of ſkins 
yearly, but, as an encouragement, they 
are permitted to ſhare among them- 
ſelves the ſurplus of the {ſkins which 
they tus procure, 7-2” 


Tux GUINEA WEASEL. 


THIS animal is about the ſize of 2 
rabbit, of a duſky colour, and its for 
is like that of a rat. Its upper jaw is 
much longer than the lower, and its 
eyes are placed about the mid-way 
between the ears and the tip of the 
noſe. Its ears are like human ears, and 
it has a remarkable rough tongue, It 
inhabits Guinea, and is very common 
about the negro ſettlements, It bur- 
rows like a rabbit, and is ſo fierce, 
that if provoked, it will fly at either 
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Tur ICHNEUMON. 


THE ichneumon is uſually of the ſize 
of the martin, and greatly reſembles it, 


or except that the hair, which is generally 
I of a griſly black, is rougher and lets 
ns 


downy ; though the colour is various in 
different animals from different coun- 
tries, The tail 1s leſs buſhy at the end 
than that of the martin, and every hair 
has three or four colours, which arc 
ſeen in different diſpoſitions of its 
body. 
This animal, which 1s alſo called the 
rat of Pharaoh, has all the firength, 


my acility, and inftinct of a cat; it has a 

more univerſal appetite for carnage, and 

wh a greater variety of methods to procure 

by it. Every living creature which it is 
. n 


able to overcome, it ventures to attack, 
and preys upon every kind of fleſh. 
Neither the ſtrength of the dog, nor 
the malice of the cat, can terrify it; 
neither the claws of the vulture, nor 
the poiſon of the viper, can intimidate 
it; tearleſs of their venom, it makes 
war upon all kinds of ſerpents, and 
when it perceives the effects of their 
rage, it obtains ar. antidote from 
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a certain root, which the Indians cal 
by its name, after which it returns to 
the attack, and ſeldom fails of victory. 
Rats, mice, birds, ſerpents, lizards, 
and inſects, are all equally purſued by 
this animal; butitis particularly ſervice: 
able to the Egyptians, as it 1s a great 
deftroyer of the eggs of crocodiles, 
which 1t digs out of the ſand, and even 

kills multitudes of the young of thok 
terrible reptiles, before they have been 
able to reach the water, It is even 
ſaid, that when it finds a crocodile ſleep- 
ing on the ſhore, it boldly enters the 
mouth of that animal, attacks the ene- 
my in the infide, and, when it has ef. 
ſectually deſtroyed it, eats its way out 
again, 

The eyes of this animal are ſprightly 
and full of fire, and its phyſiognomy 
ſenſible. Like the reſt of its kind, it 
has glands that open behind, and fur- 
niſh an odorous ſubſtance, It will take 
the water like an otter, and continue 
longer under it. It is found in Egypt, 
Barbary, India, and its iflands. It 1 
at preſent domeſticated, and kept in 
houſes in Egypt and India, where it! 
more uſeful than a cat in deftroying 
fats and mice. It grows very tame, 
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and will fit up like a ſquirrel, feeding 


elf with its fore-feet, and catching 
any thing that is thrown to it. Lucan 
beautifully deſcribes the addreſs of the 


+ * 


ichneumon in ſubduing the Egyptian 


alp. 


Aſpidas nt Pharias cauda ſolertior hoſtis 
Ludit, et iratas incerta provocat umbra : 
Obliquans que caput vanas ferpentis in auras 
I tſuſæ toto comprendit guttura morſu 
J. etiferam citra ſaniem: tunc irrita peſtis 
Exprimitur, fauceſque fluunt pereunte veneno. 


Lib. IV. P. 724. 


The inhabitants of Heracleopolis 
paid divine honours to the ichneumon, 
as to a gracious being, becauſe this 


lüttle animal is continually ſeeking the 


eggs of crocodiles, to break them. 
„And, what is extraordinary,” ſays 
Diodorus, „it never eats them, and 
thus appears condemned by nature to a 
labour, the utility of which extends 
only to man. If it did not take that 
care, the river would be inacceſſible to 


mankind, by reaſon of the multitude 


of crocodiles with which the banks 
would be ſurrounded. The ichneumon 
kills the crocodiles themſelves by a 
piece of craft altogether ſingular, and 
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which is ſcarce credible, Whilſt thi _ 
crocodile ſleeps on the ſhore, with its nath 
mouth open, the ichneumon, after othe 
rolling itſelf in the mud, enters on a T 
ſudden into its body; there it devoun ſon, 
its entrails, and afterwards comes out, e 
without danger, from the belly of the [ 
animal, whom it leaves dead.” The emit 
ichneumon was conſecrated to Latom]ſued, 


ard: Eucina.- only 
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THE upper jaw of this animal i 
much longer than the lower; its ears ſtops 
are rounded, and 1ts hair pretty long, nqui 
hard, and upright. It is varied with 
black and white, and has only four tors 
on each foot beſore, though all other 
weaſels have five. | 


Tur STIFLING WEASEL. 


THIS animal has a ſhort ſlender 
noſe, ſhort ears and legs, and its body 
is black and full of hair. Its tail, which 
is long, is black and white. Its length, 
from the noſe to the inſertion of ths 
tail, is about eighteen inches. It 153 

| | natlyv 
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mtive of Mexico, and probably ſome 
other parts of America. 

This animal, the conepate of Buf- 
fon, the ſkunk, the zorilla, and fizzler, 


D; are all remarkable for the peſtiferous, 
de ftinking, and ſuffocating vapour they 
1. MWcmit from behind, when attacked, pur- 


ſued, or terrified. It is indeed their 
only means of defence. Some turn 
their tail to their enemy, and emit a 
horrid effluvia, and others ejaculate 
their urine to a very conſiderable diſ- 
tance: the terrible ſtench immediately 
ftops the purſuers, and, if any of this 
liquid ſhould happen to fall into the 
eyes, it almoſt occaſions blindneſs; if 
on the cloaths, the ſmell will continue 
for ſeveral days, and cannot be remo- 
ved by waſhing; they muſt even be 
buried in freſh earth in order to be 
ſweetened. Dogs that have been uſed 
to hunt this animal will kill it, but 
others run back as ſoon as they perceive 
the ſmell. Eyen thoſe dogs which have 
deen accuſtomed to them are obliged to 
relieve themſelves, by frequently thruſt- 
the ng their noſes into the ground. Pro- 
tefſor Kalm ſays, he was in danger of 
being ſuffocated by one that was pur- 
ſued into a houſe where he ſlept ; and 
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the cattle were ſo much affected, that 
they bellowed through pain. Another, 
which was killed by a woman in a cel- 
lar, ſo· affected her with its ſtench, that 
e her bed for ſeveral days after, 
and all the meat, and other proviſions 
that were kept there, were ſo infected, 
that the owner was obliged to throw 
them away. Notwithſtanding this, the 
Americans eat its fleſh, which they 
reckon good food ; but they are careful 
to deprive it of thoſe glands which are 
ſo abominably offenſive. TER | 
The Virginian ſpecies 1s capable of 
being tamed, and will follow its maſter 
like a dog, and never emits its vapour 
except it is injured or frighted. 
In other reſpects, the ſquaſh, the 
conepate, the front, the zorilla, and 
the flzzler, do not materially differ. 
The ſquaſh is about the ſize of a pole- bei. 
cat, and its hair is of a deep brown; chic 
but, as already obſerved, it has only lengt 
four toes on each foot. The ſkunkW'vo 1 
alſo reſembles a polecat in ſhape and inche 
fize, but its colour is partly black and bas a 
partly white, variouſly diſpoſed overſiſcolor 
| the body; and the hair is very long, ffÞ*tual 
gloſſy, and beautiful. Mr. BuffonJÞ'n th 
4uppoſes the conepate and the zorilla b 9 7 


ſoftn 
claw: 
ſbeat 
being 


th e 956 


he the ſame; and indeed it appears need- 
eſs to make a diſtinction, as they per- 
ectly reſemble each other, except in 
ze; the conepate being ſomewhat 
maller, The zorilla reſembles the 
ſkunk, but is ſmaller, and more beau- 
fully coloured, its ſtreaks of black 
and white being more diſtin and re- 
gular. | 


Tat CIVET. 
LIKE the reſt of the weaſel kind, 


e civet has a long flender body, ſhort 
ſter Negs, and an odorous matter exuding 
zur rom the glands behind. It alſo re- 

ſembles the reſt of the tribe in the 
the loftneſs of its fur, the number of its 
claws, and their incapacity of being 
ſbeathed; but it differs from them in 
being much larger than any of thoſe 
yhich have already been deſcribed; its 
length from nole to tail being about 
two feet three inches, the tail fourteen 
and inches, and the body pretty thick. It 
and has a long noſe like that of a fox. The 
ver colour of the civet varies, but it is 
no, Mutually aſh ſpotted with black; though 


fon in the female it is whiter and tending 


to yellow, and the ſpots are much 
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96 The CIVET. 
larger, like thoſe of the panther: tie 
eivit has whiſkers, like the reſt of itz 
kind, and its eyes are black and bezu- 
tifal. „„ | 
This animal inhabits India, the Phi. 
lippine iflands, Guinea, Athiopia, and 
Madagaſcar. The famous drug mutk, 
or civet, is produced from an overture 
between the privities and the anus, in 
both ſexes, ſecreted from certain 
ance. Thoſe who keep them, provide 
or them a box for an habitation, and 
procure the muſk by ſcraping the inſide 
of the box about twice or three times: 
week with an iron ſpatula, and get a- 
bout a dram each time. But it is diffi- 
cult to get it pure, being generally 
mixed with ſuet or oil, to add to the 
weight. The male yields the moſt, 
efpectally if it be previoutly irritated. 
When young, they are fed with pap 
made of millet, and a little fleſh or 
fiſh, and, when old, they are fed priu- 
eipally with raw fleſh. In a wild ſtate 
ny prey on fowl. 
Though the eiyet is a native of the 
warmeft climates, it will live in tem- 
perate, and even cold climates, if care- 
fully defended from the injuries of the 
weather, Great numbers of theſe an: 
EE | mai 
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eckoned the beſt of any, it being leſs 


dulterated than that of any other 


duntry. 


hat it communicates itſelf to every part 


ff the animal's body; even the fur and 


he ſkin preſerve their odour long after 
hey ate taken from the body; the per- 
ume of this animal is fo copiouſly dif- 
ied, as to be inſupportable when ſhut 
p in a cloſe room with ite Like all 
he weaſel kind, the ſcent of this ani- 


hal, when irritated, is much more vie- 


ent than ordinary. 


hough capable of being tamed, in 
dme degree, is never thoroughly fami- 
ar, In their native climates they breed 
ery faſt 3 but, in our temperate lati- 
udes, though they furnith great quan- 
ities of their perfume, they are not 
own to multiply. 


This ſpecies 1s diſtinguiſhed by Mr. 


zuffon into two kinds, one of which 


e calls the civet, and the other the 
det, but their fimilarity is ſo great 


other 


every e we ſhall (like all 
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als are bred in Holland, where no in- 
onſiderable advantage is made of its 
xerfume. The muſk of Amſterdam is 


The perfume of the civet is ſo ſtrong 


The civet is a fierce animal, and 
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other naturaliſts except Mr. Buffon) 
_ conſider theſe two merely as varieties of 
the ſame animal, a little altered by cli- 
mate, food, or education. 

It does not appear that the civet was 
known to the ancients, and it is proha- 
ble they purchaſed the drug without 
knowing its origin; for it is certain 
that. perfumes were uſed by the fine 

entlemen at Rome. Paſtillos Rrfilu 
olet, Hor. Rufillus ſmeils o, perfun, 
Ho. | 


Taz GENET, 


THE genet is uſually ſomewhat 
ſmaller than the martin, and retemblcx 
all thoſe of the weaſel kind, in its 
length, compared to its height: it al 
reſembles them in having a ſoft beau: 
tiful fur, in having its feet armed with 
claws that cannot be theathed, and init 
appetite for carnage 53 but it differ 
from them in having the noſe mich 
imaller and longer, reſembling that 0 
a fox: the tail, inſtead of being butny, 
tapers. to a point; and is much longet 
Its paws are ſmaller, and its ears large! 
"Phe genet is a beautiful animal, ſported 
with black, upon a ground mixed wich 
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red ard grey. It has two ſorts of hair, 
the one ſhorter and ſofter, and the 
other longer and ſtronger. Upon the 
ſides, its ipots are diſtinct and ſeparate, 
but unite towards the back, and form 
black ſtripes. It has a kind of mane 
the whole length of the back, forming 
a black ſtreak from the head to the tail; 
and the tail has alternate rings of black 


end. N 

This animal is an inhabitant of Tur- 
key, Syria, and Spain, and frequents 
me banks of rivers. It ſmells faintly 
of muſk, and, like the civet, has an 
orifice beneath the tail. It is eaſily 
tamed, and, in the houſes of Conſtanti- 
nople, is permittted to run about like a 
cat, and 1s as uſeful as that animal in 
atching mice. 


Ns TRE FOSSANE. 


IT has a ſlender body, covered with 
alb-coloured hair, mixed with tawny : 
tour black lines extend from the hind- 
part of the head towards the back and 
moulders : the fhoulders, ſides, and 
thighs are black, and it has regular 


K 2 tall. 


and white, from the inſertion to the 


logs of black the whole length of its 
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tail. It inhabits Madagaſcar, Guinea, 
and the Philippine ifles. It is fierce, 
and almoſt untameable'; it deftroys 
poultry, and, when young, 1s reckoned 


- 
4 


excellent food. 
Fug QT TER, 


THE otter is an amphibious animal, 
reſembling thoſe of the terreſtrial kind 
in ſhape, hair, and internal conforma- 
tion; and reſembling the aquatic tribex 

in the manner of living, and in having 
membranes or webs between the toes to 
aſſiſt it in ſwimming. From this pecu- 
liar make of its feet, it ſwims faſter 
than it runs, and can overtake fiſhes in 
their own element. It has a black noſe, 
and long whiſkers ; the eyes are very 
{mall, and placed nearer the noſe than 
in other animals; the upper-jaw is 
longer and broader than the lower ; the 
ears are ſmall, ere&, and conic; the 
hair is long and thick. The colour 
ſometimes varies to filvery : the legs 
are very ſhort, but remarkably ftrong, 
broad, and muſcular 2 the toes are co- 
vered with hair, and joined by a web. 
The joints are ſo looſely articulated, 
that the otter is capable of turſeg 
| them 
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them quite back, and bringing them on 


4 . 
e a line with the body, ſo as to perform 
vs Wl the offices of fins. The length of this 


animal, from noſe to tail, 1s. uſually 
about twenty-three inches; and its tail, 
which 1s flat and fharp-pointed, and 
fulleſt of hair in the middle, is about 
thirteen inches. | | 

This animal is found only at the ſides 
of lakes and rivers, and greatly prefers 
a- the former, not being fond of fiſhing in 
x; a running ſtream; for if it hunts againſt 
ng the ſtream, it ſwims too flow, and if 
to with the eurrent it over- ſhoots its prey; 
u- but, in rivers, it always ſwims againſt 
ter ¶ the ſtream, chooſing rather to meet the 
in fiſhes it preys upon than to purſue them. 
fe, The otter makes terrible havock in a 
1 WW lake or pond, where it deftroys much 
lang more than it can devour, and, in 
15 the ſpace of a few nights, will ſome- 


the WF times entirely ſpoil a pond. They are 


the very injurious to fiſhermen, as they 
Dur i never fail to tear their nets in pieces 
coo whenever they happen to be entangled. 

gol Though the otter is furniſhed with a 
c0-W ſupply much greater than its conſump- 
eb, tion in ſummer, and frequently kills for 
ech its amuſement, leaving quantities of dead 
ang ach on the margin of the lake, rather as 
N X 3 trophis 
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102 The OTTER. 
trophies of its victory than of its wants; 
yet, in winter, when the lakes are frozen 
over, and the rivers roll in a rapid tor- 
rent, this animal 1s greatly diſtreſſed, 
and 1s obliged to content itſelf with 
graſs, weeds, and the bark of trees, 
Grown courageous from hunger, it 
comes upon land, and feeds upon rats 
and inſects, and, ſome ſay, even upon 
Meep. NES N | | 
In forming its habitation, the otter 
ſhews great ſagacity; it burrows under 
ground on the banks of ſome river or lake, 
and the extreme of its hole is always un- 
der water. It works upwards to the ſur- 
face of the earth, and there makes a ſmall 
orifice for the admiſſion of air. The 
otter brings forth four or five young at 
a time, and, as it frequents ponds 
near gentlemen's houſes, litters of them 
have ſometimes been found in cellars, 
links, and other drains. 5 | 
The colour of this animal is a deep 
brown, except two ſmall ſpots of white 
on each ſide of the noſe, and another 
under the chin. The ſkin, if the ani- 
mal is killed in winter, is very valus— 
ble, and is much uſed by the inhabi- 
tants' of cold countries r laisg to their 


cloaths; but, in England, it Is ſeldon 
55 e . » _ uſed 
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uſed for any thing but covers for piſtol 
furniture. The beſt furs of this kind 
are found in the northern part of Europe 
and America, The fleſh of this ani- 
mal is extremely rank and fiſhy. To 
take the old ones alive is no eaſy taſk, as 
they are extremely ſtxong, and few 
dogs will yenture to encounter them : 
they bite with great vehemence, and 
when they have once faſtened will never 
TTT 
This animal inhabits all parts of 
Europe, north and north-eaſt of Aſia, 
and abounds in North-America, parti- 
cularly in Canada. It 1s capable of 
being tamed, when it will follow-irs 
maſter like a dog, and even fiſh for 
. VVV 


Tux LESSER OTTER. 


THIS animal is abqut three times as 
ſmall as the common otter, though re- 
ſembling it in form: it has roundiſh 
ears, a white chin, and a hoary head; 
though the hair of ſome are tawny. Its 
body is tawny and duſky; the ſhort 
hair being yellowiſh, and the long hair 
black : the feet are broad, webbed, and 
covered with hair. The tail is we” 

$i © | 75 
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and ends in a point. It is a native of 
Poland, and the north of Europe; and 
lives on fiſhes, frogs, and water-inſects; 
its fur is in great eſteem, and next in 
beauty to that of the ſable. The ſkins 
are often brought over to England. It 
is a ſtinking animal, and is caught with 
dogs and traps. This animal is the 
ſame as the minx of America, Law- 
ſon * ſays it is a great enemy to the 
tortoiſes, ſcraping their eggs out of the 
ſands and devouring them. It eats 
freſh-water muſcles, the ſhells of which 
are found 1n great abundance at the 
mouth of their holes, high up 1n the 
rivers, on the margin of which they 
live. It may be domeſticated, and is 4 
great deſtroyer of rats and mice. 


184 


- Tus SEA OT TER. 


THE upper- jaw of this animal 1s 
longer and broader than the lower: it 
has a black noſe, and long white whitk- 
ers: its ears are ſmall, erect, and conic; 
and in each jaw are four cutting- teeth; 
the grinders are broad, and adapted for 
breaking cruſtaceous animals and ſhell- 
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zm. The hair is thick, long, black, 


and gloſſy; beneath which there is 4 


ſoft down. Its legs are thick and ſhort; 
the toes are covered with hair and joined 
by a web. The hind- feet are like thoſe 
of a ſeal, and have a membrane fkirt- 
ing the out- ſide of the exterior toe, like 
that of a gooſe. It is about four feet 
- inches long from the noſe to the 
inſertion of the tail; and'the tail, which 
is flat and fharp pointed, is about two 
inches. One of theſe animals is ſome - 
times foun 
pounds, 
Sea otters are very numerous on 


the eoaſts of Kamſtchatka, and thoſe 


parts of America oppoſite to it, which 
were diſcovered by the Ruſſians. They 
are alſo in the Braſilian rivers, and that 
of Oronoque. They are inoffenſive 
animals, and ſo Wr r affectionate 
to their young, that, at the loſs of 
them, they will pine to death, on the 
very ſpot where they have been taken 
from them. Before the young can 
ſwim, the old animals carry them in 
their paws, lying in the water on their 
backs, They are very ſportive, and 
chiefly inhabit the allows, where 
plenty of ſea-weeds are to be found. 
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106 The Cavy,. 
They feed upon lobſters and other fiſh, 


They breed once a year, and bring 
forth but one at a time, which 1s de- 


| vol fic 
month 


rfited on ſhore. Theſe animals are 5 
el for their ſKins, which are very 10 F 
valuable; and the fleſh of their young W h 
is reckoned very delicate food, equi od. 
if not ſuperior to that of lamb, 1 

F 
IN England this animal is called a TH 
Guinea- pig, and by Buffon the Indian- M.,-+ 
pig. Its ears are large, broad, and Mar { 
rounded at the fides; its upper-lip 13 Fe 0 
half divided, and its hair is erect, ſome- with 
what reſembling that of a young pig. Nie bo 
The colour is white, or white varied Ron h 
with orange, and black in irregular a na 
blotches. It has four toes on the fore-oles « 
feet, and three on the hind-feet, but is Nos. 
without a tail, It is a native of Bra, Niavour 
but writers have given no account of it {aces a 
in its wild ftate. It is become domel- 5 
tic in Europe, and is a reſtleſs, grunting Rr 
little animal, continually running from 7 
corner to corner; and feeds on Þread, 

vegetables, and grains, It breeds aM TH 
the age of two months, and bring Hach {© 
from tour to twelve at a time. It is , tail, 


prolikk 
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brolific creature, and breeds every two 
months. Theſe animals would be in- 
umerable, if ſome were not deſtroyed 
by cats and others killed by the males; 
and if they were not alſo yery tender 
nimals, and periſhing frequently with 
cold. Rats, it is ſaid, avoid the haunts 
f this creature. 


TEE ROCK CAVx. 


THIS animal is about a foot in 
ength, has a divided upper- lip, ſhort 
ars, four tocs on the fore feet, and 
bree on the hind, and, like the former, 
N a tail. Thie upper part of 

ie body is of the colour of the com- 
non hare, and its belly is white. It - i 
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a native of Brafil, and lives in the, 

z0ies of rocks. It is hunted by little 
10S, and the fleth of 1t 1s ſuperior in . 

lavour to that of our rabbits. Its „ 
aces are like that of a hare. EL OTE 
: HOG- RABBIT. 1 
, —_— 1 
; THE s potted cavy has five toes upon l 
ach foot, a only the meer rudiment of 1 F118 
ail. The upper-jaw is longer man i 

Hil 
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the lower, and the ears ſhort and naked, 
It has long whiſkers, and the upper- 
part of the body is of a dark brown 
colour; the ſides are marked length- 
ways with lines of eie and the 
belly is white. It is about ten inches 
long, and its form is like that of a pig. 


It inhabits Brafil and Guinea, chiefly 


in fenny places, and burrows under- 
| gr It grunts like a pig, and will 
bite ſeverely. It grows very fat, and 
is reckoned a great delicacy in Brafil, 
On the banks of the river St. Francis, 
à variety of this ſpecies is found which 
is entirely white *. 


TukE LONG-NOSED CA. 


THIS animal is about the ſize of a 
rabbit, has a long noſe, a divided upper- 


lip, thort rounded ears and black eyes. 


The hair is hard and ſhining, is a mix- 
ture of red, brown, and Black ; of a 
bright orange colour on the rump, and 


yellow on the belly. It has black flen- 


der legs, four toes on thg fore-feet; 
and three on the hind; and a ſhort 
naked tail, This is allo a native of 
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B:ikl, and Guiana, and is a voracious 
little animal. It grunts like a pig, and, 
ütting on its hind legs, holds its food 
rith the fore-feet when it eats 35 and 
vhat it cannot devour it conceals. It 
oes very faſt, and its motions are like 
thoſe of a hare. When purſued, it 
nally takes fhelter in an hollow tree. 

Vhen irritated, its hair briſtles on its 
ack, and it ſtrikes the ground with its 
feet. Its fleſh is eaten by the inhabi- 
tants of South-America. This ani- 
mal is capable of being tamed. 

There is a ſpecies lets than the above, 
ad of an orange colour, and another 
raich inhabits Java and Sumatra, a- 
out the ſize of a hare, and of a reddiſh 
colour. 


Tux CAPE CAVY. 


THE length of this animal is about 
ten inches. It has a thick head, full 
cheeks, and oval ears, which are almoſt 
hid in the fur. The head is of the 
colour of a hare, and the top of the 
back duſky, mixed with grey ; the 
hides and belly are of a whitiſh grey; 
and the ſhape of the body is thick and 
clumſy. It has four toes on the fore- 

Yor, III. L feet, 
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feet, and three behind. The tail! 
hardly viſible. It inhabits the moun 
tains near the Cape of 'Hood-Hope 
and burrows under ground like a rab 
bit. It is eſteemed very good meat þ 
the inhabitants of that Fave of th 
Worls. 


Tus MUSK CAVY. 


THIS 461 1s almoſt as _ 7 
a rabbit; the upper-part of its Ho 
is of a black colour, and its hell 
White. It burrows like a rabbit, an 
inhabits Martinico, and the reſt of th 
Antilles. It ſmells ſo ſtrong of muſ 
that it may by. 7 ea Dy--1 its per 
fume. 


Tun HAR E. 
THE 3 is one of the moſt per 


ſecuted and moſt timorous of animals 
being a weak and defenceleſs creature 
it is endued d, in a remarkable degree 
with that. preſerving paſſion, fear : th 
makes 1t perpetually attentive to ever 
alarm, and kecps it continually lean 
To enable it to receive the moſt diftan 
notices of danger, nature has provided! 
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with very longears, which, like the tubes 
applied to the ears of deaf people, con- 
rey to it thoſe ſounds which are remote, 
and the animals motions are directed 
accordingly, It has large prominent 
eyes, placed backwards in its head, and 
ſo adapted as to receive the rays of light 
on every ſide; fo that, while it runs, 
it can almoſt ſee behind. The eyes of 
this animal are never wholly cloſed ; it 
is ſo continually on the watch, that it 
eren ſleeps with them open. The 
muſcles of the body are ſtrong and 
without fat; it has therefore no fuper- 
fluous burthen of fleſh to carry. To 
alliſt it to eſcape its purſuers, the hind- 
legs are formed remarkabiy long, which 
full adds to the rapidity of its motion 
and fo ſenſible is the animal of this pe- 
culiar advantage, that, when it is ftarted, 
it always makes towards the rifing 
ground. 

The various ſtratagems and doubles it 
uſes, when hunted, are ſo univerſally 
known that it would be ſuperfluous to 
enumerate them, It might reaſonably 
be ſuppoſed that an animal fo well 
tormed for a life of eſcape, might en- 
joy a ſtate of tolerable ſecurity, but its 
enemies are ſo numerous, that it ſel- 


L;<2 dom 
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dom lives out its natural term. Dogs 
of all kinds purſue it by inſtinct. The 
cat and the weaſel kinds exerciſe all 
their little arts to ſeize it. Birds of 
prey, ants, ſnakes, and adders drive 
them from their forms, particularly in 
ſummer ; but man, its moſt powertul 
enemy, deſtroys greater numbers than 
all the reſt. T hey are hunted by the 
ſportiman, ſhot at by the poacher, and 
caught in ſprings by the farmer. Per- 
ſecuted thus on every ſide, did it not 
find a reſource in its amazing fertility, 
the whole race would long fince have 
been extirpated. 


112 


This animal ſeldom leaves its form in 


the day, but takes a circuit in ſearch of 
food in the night. The colour of a 
hare approaching very near to that of 
the ground, it is on that account more 
effectually ſecured from the fight of 
men, and of beaſts and birds of prey. 
In northern countries, Providence has 
been ſo careful to preſerve theſe and 
many other animals, as to cauſe them 
to change colour and become white at 
the beginning of winter, to render 
them leſs conipicuous amidft the ſnow, 
Their natural inſtincts for their pre- 
ſervation are indeed very extraordi- 

mary; 
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nary: they make themſelves a form, 


or bed, in thoſe places where the co- 


lour of the graſs moſt reſembles their 
kin; it is open to the ſouth in winter, 
and to the north in ſummer. ; 
The hare multiplies exceedingly, and 
breeds when it is only a few months 
old; the female goes thirty days with 


young, and uſually brings but two at. 


a time, though ſometimes three or four, 


Sir Thomas Brown * and Mr. Buffon + 


afſert the doctrine of ſuperfetation, or 
conception upon conception ; but, as 


the hare breeds frequently in the courſe. 


of a year, their numbers may be ac- 
counted for without yielding implicit 
credit to this aſſertion. The young of 
the hare is brought forth with their 
eyes open, and they are ſuckled by the 
dam for twenty days ; after which the 
leave her, and begin to ſhift for them- 
ſelves; to that the family connection 
of theſe animals is but of ſhort dura- 
tion. | 

The food of the hare 1s entirely ve- 
getable; they live upon graſs, roots, 
leaves, fruits, and corn, and prefer 
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thoſe plants which ſupply a milky juice: 
they do great injury to nurſeries of 
young trees, by cating the bark off; 
ſcarce any tree comes amiſs to them, 
except the lime or the alder: they are 
remarkably fond of pinks, parſley, and 
birch. ä 

Theſe animals ſeldom live above ſeven 
or eight years; in our climate, they 
paſs their lives in ſolitude and ſilence; 
and they ſeldom are heard to cry, ex- 


cept when they are ſeiged or wounded.. 


Though apparently wild, they are of 
a complying nature, and eaſily tamed: 
they even become fond and carefling, 
but are incapable of forming wi parti— 
cular attachment; and, thoug taken 
ever ſo young, they embrace the firſt 
opportunity to regain their ancient frec- 
dom. The hares of the hot countries, 

articularly in Barbary, Spain, and 

taly, are ſmaller than ours: the beft 
in B are ſaid to be bred in the 
Milaneſe. They inhabit every part of 
Europe, moſt parts of Alla, Japan 
Ceylon, Egypt, Barbary, and North- 

erica. 

6 Far of the hare 1s of great uſe 
in the hat manufacture, and as this 
eountry cannot ſupply a ſufficient gs, 
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ber, many thouſands of the {ſkins are 
znnually imported from Ruſſia and Si- 
beria. In the laſt mentioned country 
they aſſemble in great troops of four or 
five hundred. The hare was thought 
z great delicacy among the Romans, 
though 1t was forbidden among the 
Britons. The fleſh of it is now much. 
ſeemed by the inhabitants of Great- 
Britain. 

The animal called a hare by our 
voyagers to Patagonia, is at preſent of a 
doubtful genus. 


THE RABBIT. 
THOUGH the hare and the rabbit 


nearly reſemble each other in form and 
diſpofition, they are diſtinct kinds, and 
refuſe to mix with each other. Mr. 
Buffon kept ſeveral of both kinds in 
the ſame place; but, from being at 
firſt indifferent, they preſently became 
enemies, and often fought till one of 


the contending parties was either diſ- 


abled or deſtroyed. It is however aſ- 
ſerted by ſome naturaliſts, that an ani- 
mal 1s often produced between theſe 
two, which, like the mule, is marked 
o | 

Pliny, 
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Pliny judicioutly remarks that © Na- 
ture has ſhewn great kindneſs, in 
cauſing thoſe things to be moſt prolific, 
that are the moſt harmleſs, and the 
propereſt for our food.” This obſer- 
vation is finely illuſtrated in the great 
fruitfulneſs of this animal. Rabbits 
will breed ſeven times a year, and per- 
haps bring eight young ones every 
time: on a ſuppoſition that this hap- 
pens regularly for four years, a pair 
will in that time multiply to one mil— 
lion, two hundred ſeventy- four thou— 
ſand, eight hundred and forty. From 
this calculation, we might juſtly be 

afraid of being over-ſtocked with theſe 
animals, if their numbers were not 


diminiſhed by every beaſt and bird of 


Prey) and particularly by man himſelf. 
ut, notwithſtanding they have ſo many 
enemies, Pliny and Sers inform us“, 
that they were once ſo great a nuiſance 
to the inhabitants of the Balearic lands, 
that, in the time of Auguſtus, they im- 
plored the aſſiſtance of a military force 
from the Romans, in order to extirpate 
them. Spain is their native country, 
where they are taken by ferrets as the) 


8 * Plin. lid. VIII. c. 55, Strabo, lib. III. 
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ire with us. They like a temperate 
climate, and cannot endure much cold; 
ſo that in Sweden they are obliged to be 
kept in houſes. 
The hare has various arts and in- 
ſtints to eſcape its purſuers, by dou- 
bling, ſquatting, and winding ; the 
rabbit has only one art of defence, but 
finds more ſecurity in that one, than 
the hare by all the arts it practices. It 
makes itſelf a hole in the earth, where 
it continues a great part of the day, 
and nurſes. its young : there it re- 
mains ſecure from the fox, the hound, 
the kite, and almoſt every other enemy. 
The female brings forth her young 
ſeparate from the male. On this occa- 


hon ſhe digs: herſelf an hole, different. 


from the ordinary. one, and more intri- 
cate, and makes a more ſpacious apart- 
ment at the bottom of it. She then 
plucks from her body a large quantity 
of hair, with which-ſhe prepares a kind 
of bed for her young. She never leaves 
them the two firſt days, except to pro- 
cure nouriſhment, and returns with the 
utmoſt diſpatch : ſhe continues to ſuckle 
her young almoſt fix weeks, when they 
become ſtrong, and are able to go a- 
broad, During all this time, their ſe- 

5 parate 
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parate apartment 1s ſeldom viſited by 
the male, but as ſoon as the little fa- 
mily are able to come to the mouth of 
the hole, he ſeems to acknowledge them 
as his offspring, takes them between his 
paws, {mooths their ſkin, and licks 
their eyes; each, in its turn, having 
an equal ſhare of his careſſes. 
Rabbits that are bred up tame, con- 
ſcious of being already protected, do 
not take the trouble of digging a hole: 
theſe, like all other animals under the 
protection of man, are of various co- 
lours; white, brown, black, and mouſe- 
colour. Moſt of the wild rabbits are 
of a brown. This animal, though lels 
than the hare, generally lives longer. 
It is alſo fatter, in general, than the 
hare, but its fleſh 1s leſs delicate. Tame 
rabbits are larger than wild ones, from 
their taking more nouriſhment, and 
uſing leſs exerciſe, but their fleſh ſofter 
and more inſipid. The counties of 
England, which are reckoned molt 
famous for theſe animals, are Lin- 
colnſhire, Norfolk, and Cambridge- 
ſhire. The 1kins of the rabbit, eſpecl- 
ally thoſe which are white, are uſed for 
lining cloaths, and are conſidered as à 
| cheap 
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cheap imitation of ermine; but the 
principal uſe made of rabbits fur, is in 
the manufacture of hats; ſome parts 
of it, however, which are unfit for 
chat purpoſe, have' been found as good 
as feathers for ſtuffing beds and bol- 
ſters. 

The Angora rabbir has long hair, 
waved, and Fof a ſilky fine neſs, like that 
of che goat of Angora. The Ruſſian 
rabbit has a double ikin over the back; 
into which it can withdraw its head; 
and another under the throat, in which 
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it can place its fore- feet: in the looſe 1 
ſkin on the back, it has ſmall holes, to. 1 ji 
admit light to the eyes: the colour of 1 
the body is a paliſh yellow, and che 16023 
head and ears are brown, © - 
Rabbits are ſubject to two principal 
infirmities. Firſt, the rot, which is 
| Wl cauſed by the giving them too large a | 
| MW quantity of greens, or from the giving [1 
chem freſh gathered, With the dew cr | 
ain hanging in drops upon them. It 1 
is over-moiſture which always cauſes 'Þ 
cis diſcaſe; the greens therefore are 1 
axays to be given dry, and a ſufficient [8 
quantity of hay, or other dry food, in- | | 
4 termixed with them, to take up the 1 
— abel {| 


ſuppoſed to be owing to the rankneſs of 
their fecding ; and the general cure 1: 


What darker than the common hare ; it 
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baten moiſture of their juices. On nil. 
this account the very beſt food that can Me; 

be given them, is the ſhorteſt and ſwect- inhal 

eſt hay that can be got, of which one wood 
load will ſerve two hundred couple a {MOV 
year; and out of this ſtock of two good 

handred, two hundred more may be 

eat in the family, two hundred ſold to 

the markets, and a ſufficient number Tr 


kept in caſc of accidents, 
The other general difeaſe of theſe clout 


creatures is a fort ef madneſs :; this {Ms a! 


may be knows by their wallowing and long 
tumbling about with their heels up- rhite 
wards, and hopping in an odd manner 32 

ry de! 


into their boxes. This diſtemper i 


the co 
colour 


the keeping them low, and giving them coarſe 


the prickly herb, . tare thifile, to Linz 
eat. which 
. ength 
Tur BRASILIAN RABBIT. |< 
THIS animal has very long ears, ich! 
black eyes, and a white ring round the 
neck : the face is of a reddiſh colour, 
the chin white, and the body ſome- Tu 


has a whitiſh belly, and is without 5 Nong 
tal 
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nil. Some of theſe animals have not 
the white ring round the neck. They 
inhabit Braſil, and Mexico, and live in 
woods, but do not burrow : they are 
very prolific, and their fleſh is very 
good meat. 


Taz BAIK AL RABBIT. 
THE fur of this animal is of the 


colour of the common hare, but it is 
ed about the neck and feet. It has a 
long tail, which is black above and 
Irhite beneath. It is larger than a 
emmon rabbit; and inhabits the coun- 


the common rabbit in nature, and the 
colour of the fleſh 5 but the fur 1s 
coarſe and of- no value. 
Linnæus mentions the Cape rabbit, 
which has red feet, and a tail about the 


2 


is, however, is the whole account 
khich Linnæus has given of the ſpecies. 


TIE BEAVER. 


THE beaver is the only animal, 


ong quadrupeds that has a flat 
broad 
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ength of the head: he ſays it inhabits 
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broad tail, covered with ſcales, ſerving 
as a rudder to direct its motions in the 
water. It has membranes, or webs, 
between the toes on the hind- feet, but 
none on the fore-feet, which, as in the 
ſquirrel, ſupply the place of hands. In 
ſhort, this animal, in its fore-ports, 
entirely reſembles a quadruped, and in 
its hinder-parts approaches the nature 
of fiſhes, by having a ſcaly tail. It 
has ſtrong cutting-teeth, ſhort ears, al- 
moſt hid in the fur, and a blunt noſe; 
the hair is of a deep cheſnut brown, 
Its lengh from noſe to tail is about three 
feet ; and the tail 1s about eleven inches 
long, and three broad. It is ſingular 
in its conformation, as having, like 
birds, but one and the ſame vent for its 
natural diſcharges. a | 
About the month of June and July, 
the beavers begin to aſſemble and form 
a ſociety, which is to continue for the 
greateſt part of the year. They ga- 
ther together from all quarters, and 
uſually form a company of at leaſt two 
hundred. Where they meet they ge 
nerally fix their abode, and this 1s al 
ways by the fide of a lake or river. I. 
it be a lake, and conſequently has nc 
ſtream, they diſpenſe with building © 
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dam; but if it be a river, which is 
ſubje& to floods and falls, they build a 
dam or pier that croſſes' the ſtream, ſo 
that it forms a dead water in that part 
which lies above and below. In order 
to form this pier, they drive ſtakes into 
the ground which are about five or ſix 
feet long, placed in rows, wattling each 
row with pliant twigs, and filling the 
interſtices with clay, which, they ram 
down very clole. The fide next the 


water is floped, and the other perpen- 
The bottom is from ten to 


dicular. 
twelve feet thick; but the thickneſs 
gradually diminiſhes to the top, which 
is about two or three. This dam or 
pier is generally fourſcore or an hun- 
dred feet in length. If we compare 
the greatneſs of the work with the 
powers of the architect, it will appear 


enormous; but the ſolidity with which. 
it is built is ſtill more aſtoniſhing than 


its ſize. . 

They erect their houſes near the 
ſhore, in the water collected by means 
of the dam. They are built on piles, 
and are either round or oval. 


tops are vaulted, and conſequently 
their inſide reſembles an oven, and the 
The walls, which are 
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two feet thick, are made of earth, 
ſtones, and ſticks, placed together with 
uncommon art; and the walls within 
are as neatly plaiſtered as if they were 
wrought by the trowel of an experienced 
maſon. There are two openings in 
each houſe; one into the water, and 
the other towards the land. The height 
of theſe houſes above the water is uſu- 
ally about eight feet. For the conve- 
nience of change, in caſe of floods, 
they frequently make two or three 
ſtories in each dwelling : from two to 
thirty beavers inhabit each houſe; and, 
in each pond, there are from ten to 
twenty-five houſes. Each beaver pre- 

res 1ts bed of moſs, and every family 
collects a magazine of winter provih- 
ons, confiſting of bark and boughs of 
trees, which they depoſit under water, 
and bring into their appartments as oc- 
caſion may require. In winter they are 
fondeſt of the ſaſſafras, the aſh, the 
birch, the plane, and ſweet gum : but, 
during the ſummer, they are perfect 
epicures, and daily regale themſelves 
on the choiceſt plants and fruits which 
the country affords. Though they are 
not fond of fiſh in general, they ſome- 
times feed on crabs and crawfiſh. 
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In the conſtruction of their build- 
ings, each performs his part. Some 
gnaw, with their teeth, large pieces of 
wood as thick as a man's arm, into 
beams or pillars; others roll the pieces 
along the water; ſome dive under wa- 
ter, and ſcrape holes in the earth with 
their feet to receive theſe pillars; while 
others are buſied in rearing them in their 
proper places: another party is engaged 
in collecting twigs to wattle the piles 
with. Some collect ſtones, earth, and 
clay; others temper the mortar; and 
others on their broad tails carry the 
materials to the proper places, and, 
with che ſame inſtrument, ram them 
between the piles, or plaiſter the inſide 
of their houſes. They appoint an 
overſeer in the ſociety; who gives a 
certain number of ſtrokes with his tail, 
as a ſignal for repairing to particular 
places; either for mending defects, 
or at the approach of an enemy; and 
the whole company attend to it with 
the utmoſt aſſiduity. They breed once 
a year, and bring forth at the latter end 
ot the winter; they have two or three 
young at a birth. 8 

From the reſult of the beaver's la- 
bours, we ſee how far inſtin& may be 
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aided by imitation ; and to what degree 
animals, which have neither language 
nor reaſon, can concur for their mutual 
advantage. If we examine this crea- 
ture merely as an individual, we fall 
find it inferior in cunning to man dib 
quadrupeds, and to almoſt all in the 
powers of annoyance and defence. 
When taken from its fellows, and keyt 
in ſolitude, or in a {late of domefiic 
tameneſs, it is a mild, gentle, and fa- 
miliar animal, but appears fomewha 
dull and melancholy. It has no vio 
lent paſſions nor vehement appetites 
but is perfectly calm and indifferent 
without attachments or a URINE ne 
ow endeavouring to pleaſe, or deſi 
ing to offend. * is equally unqual 
fied to ſerve or to command, and 1s onlj 
adapted to live among its kind. ſt 
talents are diſplayed only in ſociety 
when alone, it has but little indufiry 
and wants the ſagacity to guard again 
the moſt obvious ſnares laid for it b 
the hunter: it never attacks any oth 
animal, and when it is attacked itſel 
it prefers flight to the combat, anden 
fiſts only when-driven to an extremity 
fighting only when its ſpced can 
longer avail. 
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Beſides theſe aſſociated beavers, there 
is another fort, called terriers, which 
either have not the induſtry or ſagacity 
to erect houſes like the others: they bur- 
row in the banks of rivers, and, like. 
the others, treaſure up their winter ſtock 
of proviſion. 

Beavers vary in their colour: the 
ſineſt are black, but the general colour 
is a chefnut brown, more or leſs dark; 
they have been ſeen white, but not 
often. 
article in trade, being the foundation of 
che hat manufacture. In 1763, the 
Hudſon's-Bay company fold fifty-four: 
thouſand, fix hundred and ſeventy 
beavers f ins in one ſale. 

Merchants diſtinguiſh three ſorts of 


beavers, though they are all the ſkins 


of the lame animal; the new beaver, 
the dry beaver, and the coat beaver. 
The new beaver, which is alſo called the 
Muſcovy beaver, becauſe it 1s uſually 
kept to be ſent to Muſcovy, is that 
which the ſavages catch in their winter 
hunting. Ic is the. beſt and the moſt 
{ proper or making fine furs, becauſe it 
has loſt 1 5 > of its hair by ſhedding. 
The dry beaver, which is alſo called 
lean "rg comes from the ſummer 
| nunt- 
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hunting, which is the time that theſe 
animals loſe part of their hair. Though 
this fort of beaver is much infer;- 


or to the other, it may alſo be em- 
ployed in furs ; but it is chiefly uſed 
in the manufacture of hats. The 
French call it ſummer caſter or beaver. 
The coat beaver is that which has con- 
tracted a certain groſs and oily humour, 
from the ſweat which exhales from the 
bodies of the ſavages, who wear it for 
{ome time: though this ſort is better 
than the dry beaver, it is uſed only in 
the making of hats. 

The valuable drug caſtoreum is taken 
from the inguinal glands of theſe ani- 
mals. The Ruſſian caſtor is ſo much 
better than the American, that the 
former ſells for two guineas a pound, and 
the latter about eight ſhillings and fix- 


pence; the Ruſſian caſtor being leſs 


waxy and more caſily pulveriſed: but 
though we import this drug from Rul- 
na, we export to that country vaſt quan- 
aties of beaver-ſkins, Caſtor 1s reck- 
oned an excellent medicine in all ner- 
vous caſes, particularly for hyſteric fits, 
and many female diſorders, 

Beavers inhabit Europe, from Lap- 


land to. Languedoc; they are found ir. 
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great plenty in the North; and ſome- 
times they arc met with in the Rhone, 
the Gardon, the Danube, the Rhine, 
and the Viſtula. They are in great 
plenty in the Ruſſian Aſiatic domini- 
ons; but no where in greater multi- 
tades than in North-America. The 
geh of thoſe animals is reckoned deli- 
cate food, being preſerved, after the 


dones are taken out, by drying in the 
ſmoke : the tail, however, is eſteemed 


is the choiceſt dainty. 
Tar MUSK BEAVER. 
THIS animal has a thick blunt noſe; 


large eyes, and ſhort ears, which are 
almoſt hid in the fur. The toes on 
each foot are ſeparated ; thoſe behind 
are fringed on each tide with ſtrong 
hair, cloſel 


the edges, and covered with ſcales, in- 
termixed with a few hairs. The head 
and body is of a reddiſh brown; and 
the breaſt and belly aſh-coloured, ting- 
ed with red. The fur is very tine; and 
the length of the body, from nole to 
tail, is about twelve inches, The length 

| Of 


tet together: the tail is 
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of the tail is about nine inches, and 
the form of its body exactly reſembles 
that of a beaver, Charlevoix calls this 
animal the muſk rat. It is a native of 
North-America, and breeds three or 
tour times in a year, bringing forth 
from three to fix each time: the male 
and female conſort together during ſum- 


mer; and, when winter approaches, 
they unite in families, and retire into 


{mall round edifices, covered with a 
dome, compoſed of herbs and reads 
cemented with clay. They have ſeve- 
ral pipes at the bottom of theſe edi- 
tices, through which they paſs in ſearch 
of food, as they are not ſo provident 
as the beavers, in forming magazines. 
Their habitations, in winter, are co— 
vered many feet deep with ſnow and 
ice ; but they creep out and feed on 
the roots that lie beneath. They erect 
anew habitation every year, and deſert 
their old one. The fur of this animal 
is very ſoft, and much eſteemed. The 
whole body of this creature has an ex- 
quiſite muſky ſmell during ſummer, 
which it loſes in the winter. 
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Tue LONG-NOSED BEAVER. 


IT has a long flender noſe, and very 
ſmall eyes, but no external ears: its 
tail is compreſſed ſideways, and about 
eight inches long: the colour of the 
head and back is duſky, and the belly 
a whitiſh aſh- colour. The length of 
this animal, from noſe to tail, is about 
ſeven inches, It inhabits Lapland, 
Ruffia, and the banks of the Volga 
and the Yaick. It never wanders ar 
from rivers, and makes holes in the 
cliffs, with the entrance beneath the 
loweſt fall of the water. It works up- 
wards, but never ſo high as the ſurface, 
but ſo as to he beyond the higheſt flow 
of the river. It feeds on fiſh, and 1s 


the prey of the pikes and filuri, but 
communicates to them ſo ſtrong a fla- 


vour of muſk as to make them unfit 
for food. The ſcent of this is like the 
former, eſpecially about the tail. The 
tkin of this animal is put into cheſts 
to keep the moths away. 
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Tux PORCUPINE. 


THE porcupine is about two fect 
long, and fifteen inches high. It has 
a long creſt on the top of the head, re- 
clining backwards, formed of ſtiff brit. 
tles: the body is covered with quills 
from ten to fourteen inches long, and 
very ſharp at the points. Each quill 18 
thickeſt in the middle, and inſerted into 
the animals ſkin, in the ſame manner as 
teathers grow upon birds: theſe quills 
are varied with black and white, and be- 
tween them are a few hairs. The head, 
belly, and legs, are covered with ſtrong 
briſtles, terminated with ſoft hair of a 
duſky colour, Its whitkers are long, 
and its ears like human ears. It has 
four toes before, and five behind : its 


tail is ſhort and covercd with quills. 


All the quills of this animal naturally 
incline backwards like the briitles of an 
hog ; but when the animal 1s irritated, 
they riſe and ſtand erect, like briſtles, 
'The muzzle of this animal bears ſome 
reſemblance to that of an hare, hut it 
is black; the legs re very ſhort, and 
te: 928 {mall, like thoſe of an hog, 
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and meaſure only one third of an inch 
from one corner to the other. 

The porcupine partakes much of the 
nature of the hedge-hog, and, like that 
animal, has this formidable apparatus of 
arms rather to defend himſelf, than to 
annoy the enemy; for the opinion of 
its being able to dart its quills at its 
nemies, is now univerſally allowed to 
be fabulous : they are firmly fixed in 
the ſkin, and are only ſhed when the 
animal moults them, as birds do their 
fathers, Ellis, it is true, informs us, 
that a wolf was found dead at Hudſon's 
bay, with the quills of a porcupine fix- 
ed within its mouth, but that might ver 
naturally happen; for the wolf, in the 
ne of appetite, probably attempted to 
kvour the porcupine, quills and all, 
ind paid for its temerity with its life. 
lt is, however, certain that thoſe porcu- 
ines which have been brought into 

zurope, have never been known to 
zunch their quills, though irritated to 
he higheſt degree. Dr. Shaw, who 
ay numbers of porcupines in Africa, 
ays none of them ever attempted to 
art their quills; their uſual method of 
lefence being to lic down on one fide, 
nd at the approach of an enemy, to 
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rife up ſuddenly and wound him with 
the points on the other. This animal, 
it is imagined, is ſeldom the aggreſſor, 
and when attacked by other animals, 
only directs its quills ſo as to keep al- 
ways pointing towards the foe. In ge- 
neral he is then ſecure, and Kolben aſ- 
ſerts that even the lion will not venture 
to attack him when he 1s thus on his 

guard, | 
Mr. Pennant ſays the porcupine is an 
harmleſs animal, and lives on fruits, 
roots, and vegetables. Many other 
naturaliſts, particularly Dr. Goldſmith, 
ſay it chiefly hunts for ſerpents, and all 
other reptiles for ſubſiſtence : that be- 
tween the ſerpent and the porcupine 
there exiſts an irreconcilable enmity, 
and. that they never meet without a 
mortal engagement : that, upon theſe 
occaſions, the porcupine rolls itſelf up- 
on the ſerpent, by which means it de- 
firoys it, and afterwards deyours 1t. 
Thoſe, however, which are brought to 
this country to be ſhewn, are uſually 
fed on bread, milk, and fruits ; but they 
have no objeQion to meat when it 1s 
offered them. . 
The Americans aſſure us that theſe 
animals live from twelve to fifteen 
years. 
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years. The female goes with young 
{even months, and produces but one at 
a time, which ſhe ſuckles about a 
month. In its defence ſhe is intrepid, 
but, at other ſeaſons, ſhe 1s timid, fear- 
ful, and harmleſs 


The porcupiae is cagerly purſued by 


the Indian hunters, in order to make 
embroidery of its quills, and to feed on 
its fleſh. With regard to their embroi- 


dery, they are very ingenious; they dye : 


the quills of various colours, and ſplit 
them into ſhips, with which they decorate 
their baſkets, belts, and many other 
articles of furniture and ornament, 
The porcupine is a dull and torpid ani- 
mal; extremely voracious, though ca- 
pable of enduring hunger. It 1s hardly 
pofſible to tame it, and the poet very 


properly gave it the epithet of fretful; 


for, when one of theſe animals was 
ſhewn in London, if any perſon did but 
touch the bars of the iron cage in which 
it was confined, it excited its reſent- 
wot, and its quills were inſtantly erect- 
ed, 

The porcupine inhabits India, Per- 
ha, Paleſtine, and every part of A- 
frica: it is found wild in Italy, tho? 
dot originally a native of Europe. It 
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is brought into the markets of Rome, 
where it is ſold for food *. The Italian 
3 have a ſmaller creſt and 

orter quills than thoſe of Aſia and 
Africa, | 


Tux LONG-TAILED PORCU- 
PINE. 


THIS animal has large. bright eyes, 
ſhort naked ears, and long whiſkers, 
Its body, which is ſhort and thick, is 
covered with long ſtiff hairs as ſharp as 
needles, of different colours as the rays 
of light fall on them. Its feet are di- 
vided into five toes, one of which turns 
backwards and ſerves as a thumb : the 
tail is about the length of the body, and 
very flender towards the end, which 
conſiſts of a thick tuft; the briſtles are 
thick in the middle, appear as if they 
were jointed, and are tranſparent and 
ſhining. This animal inhabits the 
iflands of the Indian Archipelago, and 
lives chiefly in foreſts, 
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Tux BRASILIAN PORCUPINE. 


THIS creature, which is alſo called the 
couando, is much ſmaller than the creſt- 
ed porcupine, and its quills are not a- 


bove a fourth part of the length of 


thoſe of that animal. It has a ſhort 
blunt noſe, and long white whiſkers. 
It inhabits Mexico and Brafil, lives 
chiefly in the woods, and feeds on fruits 
and poultry. It ſleeps in the day and 
ſearches for food in the night. It makes 
a noiſe with its noſtrils, as if out of 
breath, and grunts like a hog. It climbs 
trees, but with no great expedition, 
and, indeſcending, twiſts its tail (which 
is pretty long) round the branches to 
revent its falling. Like the firſt, it is 
incapable of ſhooting its quills. This 
animal grows very fat, and its fleſh is 
white and good. [eh very eaſily tamed, 


and is a ſpecies very rarely brought in- 
to Europe. 


Taz CANADA PORCUPINE. 
THIS animal, which Mr. Buffon 


calls the urſon, has not io round a body 
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more the reſemblance of a pig in ſhape, 
It is covered with long briſtly hair, with 
ſhorter hair underneath, under which 
great quantities of quills lie concealed, 
Theſe quills are white, with a brown 
point, and bearded, and do not exceed 
four inches in length. Theſe animals 
make their neſts under the roots of large 
trees, tleep very much, and feed on wild 
fruits and bark of trees, n upon 
the bark of the junpier, In winter the 
ſnow ſerves them for drink; and in 
ſummer they lap water like a dog. 
When they cannot eſcape their purſuer, 
they make towards him ſideways, in or- 
der to wound him with the quills: but 
they are no very extraordinary weapo! 
of defence; for, on ſtroking the hair 
they will ftick to the hand and com 
out of the ſkin. The Indians flicl 
theſe quills in their noſes and ears, t. 
make holes for their ear-rings and othe 
ornaments. The edges of their deer 
{kin habits are allo trimmed wit! 
fringes made of theſe quills, and wit 
them they decorate their bark boxes 
Theſe animals are very plentiful ne: 
Hudſon's Bay, and many of the tradin 
Indians make them their princip: 
tood, eſteeming them both wholctou 
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and delicate. Mr. Banks brought one 
of theſe animals from Newfoundland, 
which was about the fize of a hare, but 
ſhorter and more compact; and the 
length of its tail was about fix inches. 


Tur MARMOT. 


THE marmot 1s almoſt as large as a 
hare, but it is as corpulent as a cat, and 
has fhorter legs. Its head ſomewhat 


reſembles that of an hare, except that 


its ears are much ſhorter, and almoſt 

hid in the fur. The body 1s cloathed 

with very long hair, and a fhorter fur 

below. Theſe are of different colours, 

browniſh aſh, mixed with tawny ; and 

the legs and lower-part of the body are 
reddiin. This animal has four toes be- 
fore, and five behind: the length of its 
body from noſe to tail is about fixteen 
inches; and its tail, which is tufted 
and well furnithed with hair, is about 
{ix inches. 

The marmot is chiefly a native of 
the Alps, though it inhabits Poland, 
Ukraine, and Chineſe Tartary. It 
teeds indiſcriminately on infects, roots, 
and vegetables, l 
tond of milk, and when lapping it, 
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makes a murmuring noiſe, expreſſive 
of its ſatisfaction, When pleaſed or 
careſſed, it yelps like a puppy; but, 
when it is enraged, and before a ſtorm, 
it has a piercing whiſtle which offends 
the ear. This is a very cleanly anj- 


mal, but their bodies have a diſagreca- 


ble ſcent, eſpecially in ſummer. Its 
fleſh is fat and firm, and ſometimes 
eaten, but the ſcent which is offenſive 
in the living animal predominates after 
it 1s dead, 
This creature is tamed without any 

difficulty, and is readily taught to 
dance, to wield a cudgel, and to obey 
the voice of its maſter. Like the cat, 
it has an antipathy to the dog; and, 
when 1t becomes familiar to the family, 
and is ſure of being countenanced by 
its maſter, it will even attack a maſtiff; 
but, de in this particular, it is a 
very inoffenſive animal; and, unleſs it 
is provoked, ſeems to live in friendſhip 
with every creature. 
very apt to gnaw furniture or linen, 
and even to make holes through wooden 
partitions. As its legs are very ſhort, 
and have ſome ſimilitude to thoſe of the 
bear, it will, like that animal, fre- 
quently ſit up and walk upon its . 
| 2 cos. 
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legs, Like the ſquirrel, it carries the 
food to ĩts mouth with the fore- paws, and 
ſits upon its hinder- parts to feed. The 
marmot is uſually taken to be ſhewn, 
eſpecially by the Savoyards, who in- 
ſtrut them to perform a great variety 
of tricks to entertain the ſpectators. 
But, what particularly diſtinguiſhes 
the marmot from every other quadru- 
ped, except the bat, and the dor- 
mouſe, is its ſleeping during the winter. 
Though a native of the higheſt moun- 
tains, and where the ſnow is never 
wholly melted, it ſeems to feel the in- 
fluence of the cold more than any other 
animal; and in winter, its faculties 
are abſolutely chilled up. About the 
end of September, or the beginning of 
October, the marmot prepares its ha- 
bitation for the winter, from which it 
never departs till April, 
is an hole on the fide of a mountain, 


extremely deep, with a ſpacious apart- 


ment at the bottom, which is ſome- 
what longer than it is broad. Several 


marmots reſide in this habitation at the 
ſame time, without incommoding each 
other, or injuring the air they breathe. 
The form of the hole reſembles a V; 
the two branches being two openings, 

which 
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which lead into one channel that ter- 
minates in their general org at 


142 


the bottom. The whole being made 
on the declivity of a mountain, - one of 
the openings iſſues out ſloping down- 
wards, ſerving as a kind of drain or fink 
to the whole family : the other open- 
ing, on the contrary, ſlopes upwards, 
and anſwers the purpoſe of a door, The 
apartment at the end is lined with mols 
and hay, of which they take care to 
make an ample proviſion during ſum- 
mer. This being a work of great la- 
bour, it is undertaken in common; 
ſome gather the graſs, and others, in 
their turn, drag it into their hole. 

In this retreat they all live together, 
after they have, with their united la- 
bours, made it as convenient as they 
can: there they remain when the ſtorm 
is high, when it rains, or when they are 
apprehenfive of danger. They never 
ſtir from their chamber but in fine wea- 
ther, and then they never wander far 
from their habitation. When they 


venture from home, one of them is 
placed upon a lofty rock as a centinel, 
While the reſt are 5 themſelves, 
or are employed in providing for their 
winter's convenience, When an enemy 
ap- 
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proaches, this truſty centinel ac- 
quaints his companions with a whiſtle, 
when. they all run immediately home, 
the centinel bringing up the rear. 

It muft not be imagined that the hay 
is intended for proviſion; nature has 
kindly apprized them that during the 
winter they ſhall not want any. There- 
fore they make no preparations for 
food, but employ themſelves diligently - 
to render their apartment commodious. 
When they perceive the firſt approaches 
of winter, they cloſe up the two en- 
trances of their habitation, which the 
perform with ſuch ſolidity, that it is 
eaſier to dig up the earth in any other 
part, than where they have cloſed it. 
At this time they are very fat, and 
continue ſo for two or three months; 
after which their fleſh gradually dimi- 
niſnes, and by the end of the winter 
they are uſually very lean, When 
their retreat is opened the whole family 
is ſean, each rolled into a ball, and co- 
Rd ith the hay. In this torpid 
tate they appear entirely lifeleſs, and 
when they are taken from their habita- 
tion, they appear inſenſible, except 
they are brought before a fire, which 
ſoon reyives them; but they would die 

| 1 
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if they were too ſuddenly brought be. 
fore a large fire. 

From what has been ſaid, we may 
form ſome conception of the ſtate of 
theſe animals which exift half the year 
without food. Tt 1s well known that in 
_ thoſe diſorders where the circulation is 
extremely languid, the appetite is pro- 
portionably diminiſhed, ſo, in theſe ani- 
mals, as the blood ſcarce moves, or 
only moves in the larger veſſels, they 
require no nouriſhment to ſupply what 
is worn away by its motions. Indeed 
they gradually become ſomewhat leaner, 
but even that is not perceptible for 
ſome months. With motion enough in 
their fluids to keep them from putre- 
faction, and nouriſhment enough to 
ſupply the waſte of their languid cir- 
culation, they continue rather feebly 
alive than ſleeping. 

Theſe animals produce but once a 
year, and bring forth two or three at a 
time : the extent of their lives 1s about 
nine or ten years. 


TE MARYLAND MARMOT. 


THIS animal is about the ſize of a 
rabbit, and, in other reſpects, greatly 
2X reſem- 
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reſembles the former, except in having 0 
; blueiſh ſnoat, and a longer tail. I: 1 
s found in Virginia, penfilvania, and l 
me Bahama iſlands. It lives on wild N | 
fruits and other vegetables; and, du- | 0 | 
ting winter, it ſleeps under the hollow Rt 4. | 
roots of trees. Its fleſh is excellent, 4.09} 
ind ſomewhat reſembling that of a pig. þ 15 
When ſurprized it retreats to holes in 14 


the rocks. We have no certain in- 
formation, Whether this animal fleeps, 
during winter, in che climate of thele 
lands. | - 


Tur QUEBEC MARMOT. 


THIS has ſhort round ears, a blunt 
noſe, puffed cheeks, and a duſky face. 
The hair on the back 1s grey at bottom, 


black in the middle, and whitiſh at the w ug 
tips. The belly and the legs are of an ö 10 


orange colour : the toes are black, A 
naked, and quite divided. It has four 140 
wes and the rudiments of another on 116 

he fore- feet, and five on thoſe behind. 


Its tail is ſhort, and of a duiky colour, 0 x 
and the body is ſomewhat larger than 1014 
that of a rabbit. It inhabits Hudfon' 8— 0 WA | 
bay and Canada, TH 
Vo“. III. 0 Tur e 
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land. 
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Tux GERMAN MARMOT. 
THIS animal has full black eyes, an 


large rounded ears; the colour of th 


head and face 1s of a reddiſh brown 
and the cheeks white. 
ſpot on each ear, another on eac 

oulder, and another on each fide nes 
the hind legs. The tail 1s ſhort, and 
almoſt naked. It has four toes and 
fifth claw on the fore-feet, and fi 
toes behind. The length of the bod 
1s about nine inches, and the tail thre 
inches. It is found in Auſtria, Silefia 
and many parts of Germany and Po 
It devours great quantities 0 
corn, and carries ſtill more to its win 
ter's hoard. It has two pouches with 
in its cheeks, which are receptacles fo 
its booty, and are ſo capacious as to hol 
a quarter of pint; theſe it crams ſo ful 


that the cheeks ſeem as if they wer 
ready to burſt. 5 
They live under ground; at {ir 


they burrow down obliquely, and fon 
an entrance; and, at the end of th 
paſſage, the male makes one perpend 


cular hole, and the female {ſeveral 


various vaults are formed at the end 0 
j 5 eee 
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theſe, ſerving as lodgings for them- 
ſelves, and their oung, and as ſtore- 
houſes for their winter food; each ani- 
mal has its different apartment, and 
every ſort of grain its different vaults. 
The lodging apartments are lined with 
ſtraw or graſs, and theſe apartments are 
of different depths, according to the 
age of the animal; ſome not exceeding 
a foot deep, and others four or five. 

In Auguſt they begin to lay in their 
rroviſions, conliſting principally of 
corn, peas, and beans; and when they 
have finiſhed their work, they care- 
Wy ſtop up the mouth of their paſ- 
ſage. In winter the peaſants go to 
what they call hamſter-neſting * ; and, 
having found the retreat, they dig till 
they have diſcovered the hoard, and 
are amply rewarded for their trouble; 
for, excluſive of the ikins of the ani- 

mals, which are valuable furs, the 
uſually find two or three buſhels of 
good grain in the magazine. 

Theſe animals are extremelv Sens 
and make a noiſe like the barking of a 
dog: they breed twice or three times a 

ar, and uſually bring hve or ſix at a 


* Mr. Buffon alſo calls this animal the hamſter, 
O 2 time: 
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time : they are To very numerous in 
ſome ſeaſons, as to occaſion a dearth of 
corn : they would indeed be more nu- 
merous than they are, but vaſt numn- 
bers of them are deftroyed by pole- 
cats, which purſue them into their holes, 
It is remarkable that the hair of theſe 
animals ſticks fo cloſe to the ſkin, that 
ws extremely difficult to pluck it 
off. | 


Tur CASAN MARMOT. 


TT is about the fize of a rat, and has 
ſhort round ears, The hair is ſmooth, 
and of a yellowiſh brown, with faint- 
iſh round ſpots of white, It has four 
toes before, and five behind; and the 


tail 1s about half the length of the 


body. It inhabits the banks of the 
Volga. Theſe animals burrow, and 
fit in multitudes near their holes like 
rabbits; and when they are alarmed, 
they whiſtle with a low note. They 


are exceſſive fond of ſalt, and vaſt 
quantities of them are taken on board 


the barges that load with that commo- 


the Volga 2 below Caſan. 
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TE LAPLAND MARMOT. 
'THIS animal has a pointed head, 


with two very long hae Eras" in. 
each jaw. Its upper-lip is divided; it 
has ſmall black eyes, a little mouth, 
long whiſkers, and ſmall blunt ears, 
reclining backwards. Its legs are very 
ſhort, and it has four ſlender toes, co- 
vered with hair on the fore- feet, and 
five toes on thoſe behind: the body and 
head are about five inches long, and the 
tail half an inch. The body and head 
are black and tawny, diſpoſed in irre- 
gular blotches, and the belly is of a 
yellowiſh white. | 
BB Theſe animals appear in immenſe 
Wquantities at uncertain periods in 
Norway and Lapland. 3 are in- 
Jleed the peſt and the aſtoniſhment of 
Ie country : they march in troops like 
the army of locuſts, ſo emphatically 


deſcribed by the prophet Joel. They 
Feſtroy almoſt every blade and root of 
4 craſs, and ſpread univerſal deſolation : 


they even infect the ground, and cattle 


nat they have touched. They march 
1 legions, and neither fire, lakes, nor 


e „ obs 


re ſaid to periſh which taſte the graſs 
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torrents, can ſtop their progreſs. They 
bend their couric ſtraight forward, and 
ſwim over the lakes and rivers. They 
are {o fierce as not to be intimidated in 
their career, and if a ſtick is prefented 
to them, they will take hold of it, and 
ſuffer themſelves to be ſwung about be- 
fore they will quit their hold. If they 
are ſtruck, they bark like a dog, and 
turn about and bite. They are the 
prey of foxes, lynxes, and ermines, 
who follow them in troops. At length 
they periſh through want of food, or 
deſtroy each other; or they are loſt in 
the ſea, or ſome great water. | 
Fortunately for the country, this 
Phenomenon does not frequently cc- 
cur, and 1s not ſeen above once or twice 
in twenty years. It ſeems like a vaſt 
colony of emigrants from a nation over- 
ſtocked. From what country thele 
animals have travelled, 1s not certainly 
known. We are told by Linnæus that 
they come from the Norwegian and 
Lapland Alps. Pontoppidan is of opi— 
nion that Kolen's rock, which divides 
Nordland from Sweden, is their native 
place: but, wherever they come from, 
it is certain that they never return. 
Their courſe ſeems to be eme 
| an 
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and they purſue their fate. It was once 
ſeriouſly believed, that theſe animals 
were generated in the clouds, and fell in 
ſhowers upon the earth. 


Tur EARLESS MARMOF. 


THIS animal has no external ears, 
having only a ſmall orifice on each fide 
of the head, for the admittance of ſounds. 
It has a blunt nole, a long {lender body, 
and a very ſhort tail. Its colour is a 
dark grey, or a yellowiſh brown. 

. The marmotta minor 1s the ſame 
animal with this, but differs a little- in 
colour : the upper-part of the body of 
the marmotta minor 1s grey, with ſome 
red ſpots, ſpeckled with yellow. It in- 
habits Bohemia, Auſtria, Hungary, 
and Siberia. It burrows, and forms 
a magazine of corn, nuts, &c. for its 
winter proviſion. The ladies of Bo- 
hemia formerly made cloaks with the 
fur of this animal. 


Tur PODOLIAN MARMOT. 


THE cutting-teeth of the lower- 
jaw of this animal are half as long 


_ again as thoſe of the upper : the eyes 


Are 


are extremely ſmall, and almoſt hid in 
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the fur, like thoſe of a mole. It has 
four toes and a claw on the fore-feet, 
and five on the hind, and 1s of. an aſh- 
colour. It is about the ſize of a {quir- 
rel, and has a ſhort tail. It inhabits 
Podolia, Ukraine, Volhinia, and Per- 
fa. This animal alſo burrows, and 
forms magazines for winter food. Tt 
feeds on corn, fruits, and herbs, and 
lives under ground during the winter, in 
which ſeaſon the peaſants frequently 
turn them up with their ploughs. 


THE CIRCASSIAN MARMOT, 
THIS animal has red ſparkling eyes, 


ſharp teeth, and ears reſembling thoſe 
of mice. Its body is long, and of an 
equal thickneſs. Its hair is long, and 
of a cheſnut colour : it has ſharp claws, 
a long buſhy tail, and its fore-feet are 
ſhorter than thoſe behind. It is about 
the ſize of the German marmot. This 
animal is found in the neighbourhood 
of the river Terek, which flows out of 
Circaſſia and falls into the Caſpian Sea: 
it runs up hill very faſt, but very ſlowly 
down. This creature alſo burrows, 
and lives under ground. 
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THE SQUIRREL. 


THIS animal is ſo well known as 
hardly to require any deſcription ; but 
ſuppoſing it unknown to any, we might 
convey ſome idea of its form by com- 


paring it to a rabbit, obſerving that it 


has ſhorter ears and a longer tail. Its 
ears are alſo terminated with long tufts 
of hair. The colour of the head, body, 
tall, and legs, of this animal, 1s A 
bright reddiſh brown; the belly and 
breaſt white : the eyes are large, black, 
and lively: the fore-tceth ſtrong, ſharp, 
and well adapted to its food : the legs 
are ſhort and muſcular z the toes long, 


and divided to their origin; the nails 


are ſharp and ſtrong. In thort, the 
animal, in all reſpects, is fitted for 
climbing or clinging to the ſmalleſt 
boughs. It has Put four toes on the 
fore-feet, and a claw in the place of a 


thumb or interior toe: there are five 


toes on the hind- feet. The tail of the 
ſquirrel 1 is alone ſufficient to diftinguith 
it from any other animal, as it is ex- 
tremely long, beautiful, and buſhy, 


ſpreading like a fan, and, when thrown 


up be hind, ſeryes to cover the whole 
body, 
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body. When erected, it alſo ſerves the 


little animal as an umbrella, to defend 
it from the injuries of heat and cold ; 
and, when extended, it is extremely ſer- 
viceable in taking thoſe vaſt leaps that 
the ſquirrel takes From tree to tree. It 
indeed anſwers another purpoſe : we 
are aſſured by Kleim, Scheffar, and 
Linnzus, that when the ſquirrel is diſ- 
oſed to crols a river, a piece of bark is 


its boat, and its tail anſwers the pur- 


poſe of a ſail. 

The ſquirrel is a beautiful little ani- 
mal, which may be ſaid to be but about 
half ſavage ; and which, from its doct- 
lity and innocence, is deſerving of our 
protection. It is neither carnivorous 
nor deſtructive; and its common food 
is nuts, fruits, buds, and acorns. It 
is cleanly, nimble, active, and induſ- 
trious. Like the hare and rabbit, it fits 

upon its hinder legs, uſing the fore paws 
as hands. The ſquirrel ſeldom deſcends 
to the ground, except during a ſtorm, 
but jumps from one branch of a tree to 
another, This provident little animal 
never leaves its food to chance, but in 
ſummer, which is the ſeaſon of plenty, 
it ſecures in ſome hollow tree a vaſt 
magazine of nuts for winter proviſion; 
cautiouſſ 
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cautioully foreſeeing the dreary ſeaſon, 
when the foreſt ſhall be ſtripped of 
fruits and foliage. In the ſpring it 
is diverting to obſerve the female feign- 
ing an eſcape from the purſuit of two 
or three lovers, and to obſerve the 
various proofs they give of their agili- 
ty, which is then exerted in its full 
force. 

The ſquirrel never appears in the 
open fields, nor in the coppices or un- 
derwoods. It always keeps among the 
talleſt trees, and avoids as much as poſ- 
ſible the habitations of men. It makes its 
neſt of moſs and dried leaves, between 
the fork of two branches, and brings 
three or four young at a time. It has 
two holes to its neſt, and, as Plin 
juſtly remarks, always ſtops up that on 
the Ade the wind blows. It is ex- 
tremely vigilant, and if any perſon 
ſhould touch the bottom of the tree 
in which it reſides, the ſquirrel imme- 
diately takes the alarm, flies away to 
another tree, and travels with great 
eaſe along the tops of the foreſt, till it 
is perfectly out of danger. When the 
alarm is over, the animal returns to its 


neſt, by paths that are utterly impaſ- 


{able to any other quadruped. It uſually 
moves 
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moves by bounds or leaps, and with 
great facility paſſes from one tree to 
another, at the diſtance of forty feet; 
and when it is compelled to deſcend, 
it runs up the fide of another tree with 
amazing agility. It uſually expreſſes 
pain by a ſharp piercing note, and has 
another note, expreſſive of its pleaſure 
or ſatisfaction, not much unlike the 
purring of a cat. 

The little manſion of the ſquirrel is 
ſometimes attacked by a mott formi- 
dable enemy 

of making a neſt for itſelf, and there- 
fore frequently goes in queſt of a re- 
treat for its young; for this purpoſe it 
generally fixes upon the neſt of a ſquir- 


rel, and deſtroys the tenant to take poſ- 


ſeſſion of the manſion. But this cala- 
mity does not often happen, and ſquir- 
rels may be ſaid to lead the moſt play- 


ful frolicſome life of almoſt any other 


animal. The time of their geſtation 
is fix weeks, and they bring forth about 

the middle of May. 70 
Having already juſt mentioned the 
ſquirrel's mode of ſailing, it may not 
be thought impertinent to give a part1- 
cular deſcription of it. When theſe 
animals, in their progreſs, meet with 
| broad 


: the martin is incapable ' 
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broad rivers or extenſive lakes, which 
are very numerous in Lapland, they 
return into the neighbouring foreſt, as 
if by common conſent, each in queſt of 
a piece of bark, ſerving as ſo man 
boats to waft them over. When they 
are all equipped, they boldly commit 
their little fleet to the mercy of the 
waves, every ſquirrel being ſeated on 
its own piece of bark, and fanning the 
air with its tail, to conduct the veſſel 
to its defired haven. In this manner 
they frequently croſs lakes which are 
feveral miles over: but the poor little 
mariners are not always aware of the 
dangers of their navigation; for though 
the water may be calm towards the 
edges, it is generally more turbulent 
towards the middle. An additional 
guſt of wind ſometimes overſets the 
whole navy, and a {hipwreck of three 
or four thouſand ſail enſues. This 
dreadful cataſtrophe is generally a 
lucky accident for the Lapiander on 
the ſhore, who collects the dead bodies 
which are thrown up by the waves, 
feeds upan the fleſh, and gets a good 
price for the 1kins. 
The {ſquirrel is eaſily tamed, and 
becomes a very familiar animal, It 
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delights in warmth, and frequently 
creeps into a man's pocket or his bo- 
ſom. It is uſually kept in a box, and 
fed with hazle-nuts, &c. and 1s a plea- 
 fing little domeſtic. This animal in- 
habits Europe, North America, and 
the northern and the temperate parts of 
Aſia. A variety of them is found as 
far ſouth as the iſle of Ceylon. In 
Sweden and Lapland the colour changes 
into grey in winter. In Ruſſia and 
Lapland black ſquirrels are ſometimes 
found ; and in many parts of England 
there 1s a beautiful variety with milk- 
white tails. 7 


THE CEYLON SQUIRREL. 


T Hs animal is about three times the 
ſize of the European ſquirrel; its ears 
are tufted with black, its noſe is fleſh- 
coloured, its cheeks, legs, and belly 
are of a pale yellow, and its forehead, 
back, fides, and haunches are black. 
The tail is of a light grey, buſhy, and 
twice the length of the body. It is an 
inhabitant of Ceylon. 
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Taz BOMBAY SQUIRREL. 


THIS is an inhabitant of Bombay. 
The ears are tufted ; the head, back, 
and fides are of a dull purple ; the bel- 


ly, and the lower part of the legs and 
thighs are yellow, and the tip of the 


tail is orange-colour : the length of the 
body, from noſe to tail, is about fix+ 
teen inches, and the tail ſeventeen. 


Dr. Hunter has a ſtuff'd ſkin of this 


animal in his cabinet. 
Tur GREY SQUIRREL, 
THE hair of this animal is of a dull 


grey colour, mixed with black, and 
ſometimes tinged with yellow): the 


belly and the inſides of the legs are 


white; the cars are plain, the tail 1s 
long, "buſhy, and grey, with black 
ſtripes. This animal is about the f1ze 
of an half-grown rabbit. It inha- 
bits the woods of Northern Aſia, North 
America, Peru, and Chili. "Theſe ani- 
mals abound in North America, where 


they do incredible damage to the plan- 


tations of maiz, by running up tho 


ſtalks, and cating the young ears. A 
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reward of three pence per head 1s al- 
lowed by the provinces for every one 
that is killed; and Penſylvania alone 
paid in rewards eight thouſand pounds 
of its currency for what was deſtroyed 
in one year. Theſe animals make their 
neſts in hollow trees, with moſs, ſtraw, 
wool, &c. They feed on maiz, pine- | 
cones, acorns, and maſt of all kinds. 
'They make holes in the ground, where 
they depoſit a large ſtock of proviſion 
for the winter. When they are in 
want of meat, they deſcend from the 
trees, and viſit their magazines; and, 
during the cold ſeaſon, they confine 


prov 
themſelves to their neſts for ſeveral 

days together. 'They run up and down ; 
the trunks of trees, but ſeldom leap 
from branch to branch. In many par- I 


ticulars they have the actions of the com 
common ſquirrel, and are very eaſily The 
tamed, This animal is called de petit! with 
gris by Mr. Buffon, and the furs of hell 


this animal, which are imported under co, 


the name of petit gris, are very va- brin 
Inable. The fleſh of this ſquirrel is ftoc 
reckoned very delicate. prin 

that 
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Tae BLACK SQUIRREL. 


THIS animal is ſometimes entirely 
black, but 1s generally marked with 
white on the noſe, the neck, or the tip 
of the tail. It has plain ears, and its 
tail 1s ſhorter than that of the grey 
ſquirrel, though its body is about an 
equal length. It is found in Aſia, 
North America, and Mexico. Like 
the former, it makes great havock a- 
mong the maiz, and, hke that animal, 
makes its neſt in an hollow tree, and 
provides a ſtore for the winter. 


Tur VARIED SQUIRREL. 


IT is about twice the ſize of the 
common ſquirrel, and has plain ears. 
The upper part of the body is varied 
with black, white, and brown, and the 
belly is tawny. It is a native of Mex1- 
co, and lives under ground, where it 


brings forth its young, and depoſits a 


ſtock of food for the winter. It lives 
principally on maiz, and 1s fo fierce, 
that it cannot poſſibly be tamed, 
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Taz BRASILIAN SQUIRREL. 
THE Braſilian ſquirrel, which Mr. 


Buffon calls the coquallin, is a very 
beautiful animal, and remarkable for 
the variety of its colours, The head 
and body are variegated' with white, 
black, brown, and orange colour ; the 
inſide of the legs and the belly are of a 
bright yellow. The tail, which is an- 
nulated with black and yellow, is about 
ten inches long, and the body from 
noſe to tail about eight inches. It has 
no tuft at the extremity of the ears, 
nor does it climb the trees like moſt of 
the kind. It inhabits Braſil and Gui- 
ana. 


Tar GROUND SQUIRREL. 
THE noſe and feet of this animal 


are of a pale red; the eyes are full, 
and the ears plain. The ridge of the 
back 1s marked with a black ſtreak, and 
each fide with a pale yellow ſtripe, 
bounded above and below with a line 
of black. The head, body, and tail, 
are of a reddiſh brown, and the hrcaſt 
and belly white. It inhabits the North 
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of Aſia, and is found in great abundance 
in the foreſts of North America. Theſe 
animals never run up trees, except they 
are purſued, and cannot eſcape by any 
other means. They burrow, and form 
their habitations under ground, with 
two avenues, that they may get acceis 
to one, if the other 1 food up. 
Their . retreats. are 88 con- 
trived, in the ſorm of a large gallery, 
with branches on each fide, and at the 
end of each branch a large chamber, 
ferving as a magazine to ſtore their 
winter proviſion in. They depofit the 
acorns in one, the maiz in another, the 
hickery nuts in a third, and their fa - 
vourite food, the chinquapin cheſnut, 
in the fourth. If their provifions hold 
out, they ſeldom ſtir from their apart- 
ment 8 winter; but when that 1s 
exhauſted, they dig into cellars where 
apples are kept, or barns where mäiz is 
ſtored, and do incredible miſchief; how - 
ever, vaſt numbers of them are then de- 
ſtroyed by cats, which are inveterate e- 
ne mies to them as well as to mice. Theſe 
animals bite ſeverely, and are ſo ex- 
tremely wild, that 1t 15 hardly poſhble 
to tame them. Their IKins are of very 
little 
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little value, but they are ſometimeyz 
uſed for the lining of cloaks. 


Tur FAT SQUIRREL. 


THIS animal, which is called Le hir 
by Mr. Buffon, is cloathed with ſoft 
aſh-coloured hair; the belly being a 
little whitiſh. Its length from noic to 
tail is about fix inches, and its tail four 
and an half. It inhabits France, and 
the South of Europe : it lives in trees, 
leaps from bough to bough, and feeds 
on fruits and acorns. It grows very 
fat, lodges in the hollow of trees, and 
continues in a torpid ſtate during 
winter. 3 


Tur GARDEN SQUIRREL. 
THE head and body of this animal 


is of a tawny colour ; the throat, and 


all the under fide of the body, white - 


tinged with yellow. The eyes are ſur- 
rounded with a large ſpot of black, 

reaching to the baſe of the ears, and ano- 
ther appears behind the ears: the length, 


from nole to tail, is about five inches, 


and the tail four. It inhabits France, 


and the South of Europe; infeſts gar- 


dens, 
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dens, and is very deſtructive to fruits 
of all kinds, particularly peaches. It 
lodges in holes in the water, and brings 
forth five or fix young at a time. Ft 
remains torpid during the winter, and 
has a ſtrong ſmell like a rat. 


Tues DORMOUSE. 


_ THIS animal agrees with the ſquir- 
rel in its food, refidence, and ſome of 
its actions. It has round naked ears, 
full black eyes, and a white throat. It 
is about the ſize of a mouſe, but 
plumper, and its body is of a tawny 
red. Its tail is two inches and an half 
long, and pretty hairy, eſpecially to- 
wards the end. It inhabits woods or 
thick hedges, forming its neſt in the 
hollow of ſome low tree, or near the 
bottoin of a cloſe ſhrub. As it wants 
much of the ſprightlineſs of the ſquir- 
rel, it never aſpires to the tops of trees, 
or to ſport among the branches. 

Like the ſquirrel, towards the ap- 
proach of the cold ſeaſon they form a 
little magazine of nuts, beans, or a- 
corns, for winter proviſion; and they 
take their food in the {ame manner, 
and in the ſame upright poſture as that 

animal. 
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animal. The conſumption of their 
hoard, during the rigour of the winter, 
is but ſmall, for they ſleep the great- 
eſt part of the time: they retire into 
their holes, roll themſelves up in a ball, 
and lie almoſt torpid the greateſt part 

of that gloomy ſeaſon. fa that ſpace 
they ſometimes experience a ſhort re- 
vival, by the warmth, of a ſunny day, 
or an accidental change from cold to 
heat, which in ſame degree thaws their 
{ſtagnant fuids, when they take a little 
of their proviſion, and then relapſe 
into their former ſtate. 

In this manner they continue uſually 
aſleep, and only wake occaſionally, for 
above five months in the year, ſeldom 


venturing from their retreats, or in 


any open place, and conſequently are 
but ſeldom ſeen; for which reaſon they 
ſeem leſs common in England than 
they really are. Their neſts are made 
of moſs, graſs, and dead leaves; they 
uſually bring forth three or four young 
at a time, and that but ance a year, 
which is in the ſpring,” l 


Tur SAILING SQUIRREL. 
THIS animal has a ſmall rounded 

head, ſmall blunt ears, a ſhort neck, 
| 50 a clo- 


« 


warts at the outer corner of each eye, 
with hairs growing on them. It has 
four toes on the, fore feet, and, in- 
ſtead of a thumb, a flender bone, two 
inches and a half long, lodged under 


the lateral membrane, ſerving to ſtretch 


it out. From thence to the hind legs 
extends the membrane, which 1s broad, 


and a continuation of the ſkin of the 


ſides and belly. On the hind feet it 
has five toes, with a ſharp bending 
claw on each. The tail is covered with 
long hair, diſpoſed horizontally. The 
colour of the head, body, and tail, 1s 
a bright bay, inclining to orange 1n 
ſome parts. The breaſt and belly are 
of a yellowith white The length of 


this animal, from the nole to the tail, 


is about eighteen inches, and the tail 


fifteen. It inhabits Java, and ſome. 
other Indian iflands; leaps from tree 


to tree as if it flew, and catches hold 
of the boughs with its tail. Theſe ani- 
mals are different in ſize ; Linnæus de- 
{ſcribes one about the ſize of our ſquir- 
rel, and Sir Edward Michelbourne 
killed one in one of the Indian iſles that 


was larger than a hare *. Nicuhoff 
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a cloven upper hp, and two ſmall 


* Parchas's Pilgrim, I. 134. 


deſcribes 
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deſcribes this ſpecies under the name of 
the flying cat. 


Tur FLYING-SQUIRREL. 


I HIS little animal, which is fre- 
quently brought over to England, is 
leſs than a common ſquirrel, and larger 
than a field mouſe, Its ſkin 1s very ſoft, 
and elegantly adorned with a dark fur 
in ſome parts of the body, and a light 
grey in others. It has round naked 
ears, large prominent ſparkling eyes, and 
very {harp teeth, with which it gnaws 
any thing very expediouſly, It has a 
lateral membrane extending from the 
fore to the hind legs, and its tail 1s co- 
vered with long hair diſpoſed horizon- 
tally. When it does not leap, its tail 
lies cloſe to its back; but when it takes 
its ſpring, the tail moves backwards and 
forwards from ſide to ide. This am- 
mal at a fingle bound, will dart from 
one tree to another at above twent 
yards diſtance*, but it ſinks conſiderably 

efore 1t can reach the place it aims at: 
ſenſible of this, it mounts the higher in 


** 
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* Dr. Goldſmith was certzinly miſtaken: he ſays 
about an hundred ya:ds, Mr. Peunanit ſays ten ya ds, 
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proportion to the diſtance it intends to 


reach. It is aſſiſted in this ſpring, by 
a very peculiar formation of the {kin 
or membrane, which Extends from the 
fore feet to the hinder ; ſo that when it 
ſtretches its fore-legs forward, and its 
hind legs backward, this {kin 1s exten- 
ded between them, ſomewhat like that 


between the legs of a bat. Thus the 


little animal keeps buoyant in the air, 
till the force of its firſt impulſe is ex- 
pired, and then it deſcends, 

The flying ſquirrel, however, does 
not move like a bird, by repeated 
ſtrokes of its wings, but rather in the 
manner of a paper kite, ſupported by 
the expanſion of the ſurface of its body, 
which renders it ſpecifically lighter than 
it would otherwile be. | 


This animal inhabits Finland, Lap- 


land, Poland, Ruſſia, North-America, 
and New Spain. Like the common 
ſquirrel, it is uſually found on the tops 
of trees; but, though better calculated 
tor leaping, it is of a more torpid dit- 
poſition, and ſeldom exerts its powers; 
it therefore frequently becomes the 
prey of the martin and the polecat. It 
is not, like moſt other ſquirrels, fond of 
almonds or nuts, its favourite food be- 
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The IERBOA. 
ing the ſprouts of the birch, and the 


170 


cones of the pine. Though caſily ta- 
med, it embraces the fir ſtopportunity of 
deſerting. When in its tame ſtate, it 
is fed with bread and fruits; and gene- 
rally ſleeps by day, though it is very 
ſprightly and agile in the night. Theſe 
animals uſually bring forth three or 
four young at a time, and live in hol- 
low ttees. a q 


Tux JERBOA. 


THE jerboa has dark full eyes, long 
whiſkers, and broad ere@ ears. It is 
about the ſize of a large rat, and its 
head ſomewhat reſembles that of a rab- 
bit. It has two cutting teeth in each 
Jaw, and a tail about ten inches long, 
terminated with a black tuft of hair, 
the tip of which is white, and the ret 
of the tail covered with very {ſhort 
coarſe hair. The head, back, ſides, and 
thighs are covered with long ſoft hair, 
afh-coloured at the bottom, and of a 
pale tawny at the ends; the breaſt and 

elly bging whitiſh : but the legs of this 
animal more particularly deſerve out 
attention; the fore-legs are not above 
an anch long, having five toes on each, 
- 3 the 


"nt 
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the inner or thumb being hardly viſible; 
but that, as well as the reſt, 1s furniſhed 
with a ſharp claw: the hinder-legs 
are two inches and a quarter long, co- 
yered with ſhort hair, and exactly re- 
ſembling thoſe of a bird; there berrig 
but three toes, of which that in the 
middle is the- longeſt, and on each of 
them there is a ſh- 10 claw. 

This animal inhabits Egypt, Barba- 
ry, Paleſtine, and the deſerts between 
Balſora and Aleppo. It is as ſingular 
in its motions as in its form: it always 
ſtands or walks on its hind legs only, 
while the fore-paws, like thote of a 
ſquirrel, perform the offices of hands, 
and convey its food to its mouth. W hen 
diſturbed or purſued, the) are often ſeen 
to jump fix or ſeven feet from the 
ground, and to move ſo Wiftlhy that 
hardly any other quadruped is able to 
overtake them. They are a lively in- 
offenſi ve race of animals, feeding entire- 
upon vegetables, and burrowing 1 in the 
ground like rabbits. In 17705 two of 
them were ſhewn in Londog, which 
hurrowed almoſt through the brick wall 
of the room in which they - were kept, 
Theſe animals are eaten by the Arabs, 
Who call them the lambs of the children 
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of Iſrael. Bochart diſplays great lear- 
ning in endeavouring to prove that the 
jerboa is the /aphan of HOLY WRIT, 
Mr. Banks brought home the ſkin of 
an animal, which he calls the kangu- 
roo, which, from its general outline, 
and the moſt ſtriking peculiarity of its 
figure, greatly reſembles the jerboa, 
yet it entirely differs in ſize, and in ma- 
ny of thoſe minute diſtinctions which 
point out the general ranks of nature. 
The kanguroo is often known to weigh 
above fifty pounds. 


Taz SIBERIAN JERBOA. 


THE ears of this animal are very 
long, narrow, and tranſparent, and it 
has long whiſkers : each of the fore-feet 
has five toes, and each of the hind-feet 
three pointing forward, and a fourth 
behind, about an inch above the heel. 
The upper part of the body is of a 
tawny colour, and the lower whitiſh, 
In the form of the body, legs, and tail, 
it reſembles the laſt. It inhabits Sibe- 
ria, and, like the former, is very active. 
It is a more expert digger than even the 
rabbit itſelf; and when it is purſued, 
and finds it cannot eſcape by its . 

nels, 
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neſs, it attempts to make a hole inſtant - | 
> ly in the ground; in which they ſome- | 

times bury tkemſelves deep enough to 44x 
f find tecurity before their purſuerse come 1 
f 1 


. up. In ſome places, their burrows are _ 
ſo numerous as to be dangerous to tra- 


6 vellers, the horſes frequently ſtumbling j 
: in them. | N 
I he Siberian jerboa is a provident | 
little animal, and prepares againſt win- 6 
ter, It cuts graſs, and leaves it in little 1 
v heaps to dry, and afterwards carries it 


into the burrow, where it not only 
ſerves for food, but makes the habita- 
tion warm for its young dari; 18 the ri- 
gours of winter. 


R Tus TORRID JERBOA. | 
U 1 
˖ THIS animal has long whiſkers, ö 
] naked open cars, and four toes on the 1 
fore-feet. The hind- feet, which are x 
as long as the body, are chick, ſtrong, £ 

| and thinly haired. It has five toes 3 


each foot, but hardly any neck, The 
1 tail! is about the lengthof the | body, and 
is very thin of hair. The upper part 
> of the body is of a yellow colour, and 
the lower white. It is about the 1ize 


of a common moule, and, according t 8 


Q 3 Linnæus 
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Linnæus, inhabits the Torrid Zone. 


This animal is not mentioned by any 
other writer. 


Tur INDIAN JERBOA. 


IT has a ſlender noſe, eyes large and 
prominent; ears broad, erect, naked, 
ſemipellucid, and about an inch and an 
half long, with a tuft of hair between 
them. It has two flender cutting teeth, 


and two canine teeth in each jaw, Like 


the ape, it has four long flender toes, 
and a diſtin& thumb on each foot: the 
claws are ſharp- pointed, but they are 
all attached to the 1kin, except on the 
two interior toes of the hind feet. The 
thumbs of the hind feet are broad, and 
greatly dilated at their ends; the hair 
on the legs and feet 1s ſhort, white, and 
thinly ſcattered :- the tail is almoſt na- 
ked, and that part nextthe body is round 
and ſcaly like that of a rat. The length 
of this animal from the noſe to the tail 
is about fix inches; and to the hind 
toes eleven inches and an half. The 
hair 1s ſoft, and of an aſh-colour mixed 
with tawny. It is an inhabitant of In- 
dia. Dr. Hunter has a ſpecimen of 
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this animal in his cabinet, which an- 


wers to this deſcription. 


True COMMON RAT. 


IF we look through the different 
ranks of animals, from the largeſt to the 
ſmalleſt, from the enormous elephant to 
the diminutive mouſe, we ſhall diſco- 
ver that we ſuffer greater injuries from 
the contemptible meanneſs of! the one, 
than the formidable invaſions of the 
other. We can oppoſe united ſtrength 
and art againft the elephant, the rhino- 
ceros, or the lion: thoſe we have driven 
into their native ſolitudes, and compel- 
led them to remain at a diſtance, in the 
moſt inconvenient regions, and diſa- 
orecable chmates. But no force can 
be exerted againſt their unreſiſting ti- 
midity, no arts can diminiſh their aito- 
niſhing encreaſe: legions of rats ma 
be deſtroyed. 1 in an inſtant, yet the lots 
is quickly repaired. Nature, which 


has denied them ſtrength, has ſupplied 


the defect by their fecundity. 


Of all our ſmaller quadrupeds, the 


rat is the moſt pernicious, Our meat, 
corn, paper, cloaths, furniture, and 


every conveniency of life is a prey tao 


this 


this deſtructive animal; and it makes 
equal havoc. on our poultry, rabbits, 
or young gage. It is to be lamented 
that it is 2 ale: animal, always re- 
ſiding in houſe 's, barns, or granaries ; 
and nature has turniſhed it with ſuch 
very ſtrang fore-tecth, that it can 
force its way through the hardeſt wood 
or the oldeſt mortar : it makes an ha- 
bitation either tor its temporary reſi- 
dence, or for a neſt for its young, in a 
hole near a chimney : When it is in- 
tended for a neſt, it 1mproves! thewarmth 
of 1t, by forming a magazine of bits 
of cloth, hay, ftraw, or "wool. 

This tains de ſeveral times in 
the year, and uſually brings forth 11x 
or ſeven young at a time, This ſpecies 
frequently overſtock their abode by 
their fecundity, which obliges them, 
through deficiency of food, to devour 
each other. Happily for us, this un- 
natural diſpoſition prevents even the 
human race from becoming a prey to 
them ; though indeed there are {ome 
nee of their gnawing infants in 
their ſleep. 

The common enemy of the rat is the 
weaſel, which makes infinitely more 
deftruRtion among them than the = 5 
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the weaſel having more agility, and, 
from the flender form of its body, be- 
ing enabled to purſue them through all 
their retreats, which the former cannot. 
The Norway rat has greatly reduced 
their numbers, and in many places al- 
moſt extirpated them. | 

Though the common rat is an ani- 


mal ſo umverſally known, a brief de- 


ſcription of it may be excuſed, The 
length, from the noſe to the tail, is a- 
bout ſeven inches long, and the tail 
near eight inches: the noſe, which is 
ſharp- pointed, is furniſhed with long 
whiſkers ; the colour of the head, and 
the whole upper-part of the body, is a 
deep iron-grey, bordering on black ; 
the throat and belly are of a dirty 
white, inclining to grey ; the feet and 
legs are almoſt naked, and of a dirty 
pale fleſh colour. The tail is covered 
with ſmall duſky ſcales, mixed with a 
few hairs, wich adds to the general 
deformity of its deteſtable figure. The 
fore-{cet want the thumb or interior 
toe, having only a claw in its place: 
the hind- feet are furniſhed with five 
toes. | | | 
This animal was firſt introduced into 
America by the Europeans, and into 
| South- 
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178 The RAT. 
South - America * about the year 1544, 


when Blaico Nunnez was the viceroy ! 
it is now become the peſt of all that 
continent, It was formerly fo great a 
nuiſance that the king of England had 
a rat-catcher belonging to his houſhold, 
which is continued in office to this day 
by his Britannic majeſty.; diſtinguiſhed 
in x peculiar manner by his deſs, 
which is ſcarlet, embroidered with yel- 
low worſted, decorated with the figures 
of mice deſtroying wheat:ſheaves, 
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